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amount subscribed under _ this 
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outset, as part of the contract, a 
National War Bond for one half of 
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THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meeting 
of THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED, will be held at the CHARTERED INSURANCE INSTI 
TUTE, 20 ALDERMANBURY, LONDON, E.C.2, on THURSDAY, 


the 5th day of DECEMBER, 1940, at 12 noon, for the purposes following, 
namely 

To receive and consider the Annual Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors for the 
year ended 30th June, 1940; to confirm the divi dun ids paid on the First 
and Second Preference Shares and the + interim divi dend paid on the 
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and to transact 


Ordinary Shares; to s 
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the other ordinary business of the Comy 
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ALSO GIVEN that if at the Meeting 


referred to in above Notice a quorum is not present, or if t the 
appointed time it be found impossible or inadvisable to hold the 
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DATED this 26th day of November, 1940 


By Order of the Board, 


J. BRADSHAW, Secretary. 


Registered Office: 
49 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Emergency Office: 
Motcombe House, 
Motcombe, 
near Shaftesbury, Dorset 
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The Long Road 


HE danger to these islands and to the Empire is still 

great. There have been quieter nights, but the enemy’s 
offensive in the air has found new targets for its heaviest 
blows by night. The threat at sea, underlined by the 
the Ministers of Food and Shipping, may not have reached 
its height; Lord Chatfield has warned us of next year’s 
trial. The armies of invasion, still mounted across the 
North Sea and the Channel, call out the greatest effort by 
our air forces to spy out their movements and attack their 
bases. In the Mediterranean there are two wars, in Greece 
and Egypt, and in the words of Mr Churchill, whose robust 
frankness mocks false confidence, though our successes 
have been considerable and encouraging, our resources are 
“always heavily strained.” Across the Atlantic, neither our 
spokesmen nor our friends blink our peril or hide the 
gravity of our needs. If the material co-operation between 
Britain and the United States is to grow to the appointed 
end of safety for both nations, we shall need aid to pay 
our way in the traffic overseas, and help to carry the sinews 
of war in a sufficient stream and unmolested. 

The danger of a false dawn in our thought and in our 
policy, of a belief that the worst is over, is perhaps greater 
than any hostile menace. News from the Italian and 
Albanian fronts is very good, and Axis diplomacy in the 
Balkans shows signs of hesitation. Relief at the shattering 
of the September assault by day, with its train of invasion 
thwarted; rightful pride in the sudden stroke which crippled 
the Italian battlefleet in its own shallow waters and placed 
the imperial seaways of Italy in jeopardy; admiration for 
the scattering of the aggressor’s regiments by the defenders 
of Greece; knowledge that the war effort here in Britain 
is beating with a stronger pulse—all these entries on the 
credit side of the ledger are fully audited and indisputable. 
The superiority of individual British units in the air and 
at sea is recognised in Berlin and Rome, as it is in Vichy, 
Madrid, Ankara—and Moscow. The wounds done by 
British bombing upon Germany seem to go deeper in their 


effects than the enemy’s thrusts. In one sense, perhaps, the 
worst of the war is over. The belief that the conflict could 
be won by our innate strength but without our fullest effort 
has been doubly broken: by the German conquest ol 
Europe; and by the success of our own desperate resistance 
when the ultimate disaster seemed possible. Our eyes have 
been opened. 

In almost every other sense, the worst of the war has 
still to come. “ Up to the present (the Prime Minister 
has told us) this war has been waged between a fully-armed 
Germany and a quarter or half-armed British Empire.” 
Most of the Allies have fallen by the way, and Germany 
is still fully armed and fully arming. The gigantic task of 
organising the labour and resources of captive Europe to 
serve German ends has begun. It is a ramshackle Empire, 
perhaps, spiritually unstable because of the miseries and 
resentments of its peoples and materially unstable because 
of its overtaxed transport links and its shortages of oil and 
overseas materials. But, exploited by ruthless men and 
hemmed in by the world’s most powerful army, it must be 
an engine of strength for the enemy until our own counter- 
strokes lay bare its weaknesses—the Italian blemishes are 
already showing through. Until the British Empire, too, is 
fully armed and fully arming, not even safety will be safe; 
and it was an uphill task that Mr Bevin sketched the other 
day when he bluntly contrasted the 17 million workpeople 
of Britain with the 100-odd millions of German Europe. 

To admit this is not to preach defeat, but rather to map 
out the “ long road ” that the Prime Minister has warned 
us (in last week’s debate on the Address) we have still 
to travel. Indeed, the return—through relief after 
strenuous days and hard-won victories—of the com- 
placency which drove the British Empire, “ quarter 
armed,” towards defeat last year, is only one of the perils 
within. The other is simple defeatism, masked as “ prac- 
tical common sense ”—the sophistry which argues that we 
are too strong at home and on the seas, and Hitler too 
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strong on land, for either to be beaten, and is deliberately 
indifferent to the fact that, if Hitler is undefeated on the 
Continent, we have lost, not only the war, but the future 
of all free peoples as well. As Mr Attlee said in the House 
on luesday, if we want to retain a civilised life, we must 
be prepared to pay the price for it. It has been the aim of 
Nazi diplomacy, both before and since the war, to set back 
British resistance behind the Channel and so to gain yet 
another stepping stone, by British favour, to the final bid 
for Empire and the world. More even than the invasion 
of Britain, Hitler desires us to believe that we cannot win 
the war. 

We know now that we can win the war, and by what 
means. “I look to a time when the arsenals and training 
grounds and science of the New World and of the British 
Empire will give us that material superiority which, added 
to the loyalty of constant hearts, will surely bring victory 
and deliverance to mankind.” These words of Mr 
Churchill are no false boast. Without the fullest aid from 
the Empire, in manufactures and in men of all colours and 
creeds, as well as in materials, and without the great, 
gathering force of Anglo-American co-operation, we can- 
not win; just as we cannot win without dedicating every 
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item of our resources here at home, and every hour of our 
daily lives, more certainly to the conduct of the war than 
we have yet attempted. From the Empire, we need tha 
support in supplies and manpower which will lift the loaq 
on our long ocean routes. From the United States, we 
need materials, munitions, aircraft, ships of war as well as 
freight steamers and all the financial aid that the people 
of the United States may feel is needful for their safety 
as for ours. From our own rulers, we need the incisiveness 
and decision which will mobilise every man and every 
woman—by command where advice falls short—either to 
fight or to work directly for the war, and order alike their 
power to produce and their need to consume, their loyalty, 
their willingness and the endurance that has shone like a 
beacon in all the bombed and stricken districts. 

It is a three-point plan—Britain, the Empire and the 
United States—and it is at the sea links between these 
three, as well as at the crowded focal points here ip 
Britain, that the continued fury of the enemy is still beat- 
ing. The strength of the attack cannot be argued or wished 
away. Nor can the power of the plan; and it is only by 
its execution with a whole heart that the long odds will 
be shortened, and the true dawn be brought into sight. 


Hitler’s New Order 


HERE has been a sudden recrudescence of “new 

order” talk in the last few weeks, and the recent 
signature by Hungary, Roumania and Slovakia of the Axis 
Pact has naturally led to a crescendo of Utopian super- 
latives. As a German source put it: “ A new Europe is 
in process of reconstruction . . . concerned with the 
prosperity of the European peoples and not with the in- 
terests of a group of capitalists. The peoples will not be 
shut off from each other but will co-operate for the com- 
mon good ... there will be no dictators among the 
peoples, but only leaders . . .; leadership will naturally 
enough be in the hands of the German people, who are a 
nation of organic thinkers”; in short, swords will be 
beaten into plough-shares and the lion lie down with the 
lamb. 

There is nothing new about this “new order.” It has 
been under discussion since the fall of France, and Ger- 
many’s arguments for it have not changed. In place of 
Britain’s continental Balance of Power, a covert form of 
the old policy of “ divide and rule,” Germany has at last 
created continental unity and is in a position to offer the 
peoples of Europe security and stability bred of planning, 
centralisation and a unified economy. All that has changed 
is our own and Europe’s experience of what this “ new 
order” entails. Our knowledge of the detailed working 
out of Germany’s continental system is now enriched by 
the fate of the Norwegians, the Danes, the Dutch, the 
Belgians and the French. Added to already established 
facts about the state of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia and 
about German methods in their Balkan trade drive, we 
have a complete and conclusive picture of the misery and 
oppression which German rule entails. 

Under a general German domination, there are distinc- 
tions within the ranks of the subject peoples. There is a 
world of difference between Germany’s assurances to the 
Dutch that in the “ new order ” “ their character will not be 
obliterated but raised to a higher level,” and that their 
“individual character” has “an important contribution 
to make to the Continental commonwealth” and Ger- 
many’s policy towards Poland, where the Nazi attitude was 
brutally exposed by the Governor-General, Dr Frank, at the 
Nazi Party Congress in Cracow on August 15th. “ The 
Party . . . is called upon to safeguard for all time Ger- 
man domination in this country conquered by Germany’s 
armed forces. There will never be a Polish State again.” 
These differences spring primarily from strategy. The 
Western fringe will continue to receive preferential treat- 
ment so long as Britain’s armed might remains intact. The 
Low Countries and France may even be wooed by special 
favours in order to stem any general feeling of revolt bred 


of nearness to a free people. Czechs and Poles have no 
such strategic protection. Moreover, they are marked down 
as Reich lands. Their territories have been incorporated 
into Germany and there can be no pity for the 
“minorities ” thus created. Even in the West, Germany's 
control is more brutal and open in Alsace and Lorraine, 
which are destined to be integrated into the Reich, than in 
France generally. 

Economically it is the same story, for there is the same 
shift of emphasis as in the political sphere. In the East, the 
new order is exploitation, blatant and open. In the West, 
it masquerades as mutually advantageous commerce. By 
the time it reaches the Americas, it is Utopia. In the in- 
corporated territories, Poland and the Czech Protectorate, 
the Germans practise pure spoliation. The subject peoples’ 
farms, factories and workshops produce for the Reich, 
their supplies are stripped for German stomachs. It was 
the boast of Greiser last summer that the Warthegau, 
which had never before exported more than 200,000 tons 
of grain, had sent 700,000 tons to Germany in the first 
year of occupation. We can imagine how much was left 
for the needs of the wretched inhabitants. Labour is ex- 
ploited as ruthlessly. More than a million Polish labourers 
have been sent off to forced labour in Germany, many 
thousands from the Protectorate. 

What is requisitioning in Poland is termed purchase 
further West. Germany’s negotiations with Denmark, 
Norway and the Low Countries recall the old Balkan 
clearings, where in return for exports of raw materials the 
Balkan States received old armaments and new aspirin. 
Conquest permits Germany to dispense with both the 
armaments and the aspirin. The German balance in the 
new clearings is paper. The procedure is sufficiently well 
known. By paying their debts in the local currency and by 
fixing the exchange rate at a level preposterously favout- 
able to the mark, they have succeeded in creating inflation 
in the West under the guise of legitimate trade. True, one 
of the German envoys to Holland, Dr Fischbruck, has 
denied this. “ There is no inflation in Holland,” he declares. 
“There is only an extreme scarcity of consumer goods, 
coupled with a surplus of purchasing power.” We must 
accept his diagnosis. 

Behind the control given by the disorganisation of local 
economy under the pressure of Germany’s inflationaty 
action, there is growing up a more direct control based of 
the steady acquisition of capital values in occupied tertl- 
tory. This buying up of industries has been practised for 
some years in the Balkans. Only its extension to all the 
conquered territories is new. To give a few recent examples, 


Wintershall A.G. has bought up all oil rights in Hungary 
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after buying out Standard Oil. Otto Wolff of Cologne has 
amalgamated with one of the largest Belgian steel com- 
panies, D’Ougrée-Marihaye. German textile industries 
have virtually taken over all Poland’s textile industry, while 
the heavy industries of Polish Silesia have been incor- 
porated as German companies. Finance—that sinister con- 
spiracy from which Germany was to deliver Europe—plays 
its part. The Internationale Bank of Luxemburg, linked 
with the Dresdner Bank, has floated a new holding com- 
pany to purchase and finance industrial concerns, and its 
aim will be to exclude “ foreign interests.” The banks and 
savings banks of Alsace-Lorraine have been detached from 
the French financial system and linked with Germany. 
Since the procedure is the same as that adopted in incor- 
porated Poland, Germany’s economic practice bears out 
the evidence of the recent expulsions. Alsace-Lorraine is 
not to remain with France. 

Finally, the months since June have brought out in 
clearer and clearer light the general strategy behind 
Germany’s economic stranglehold. Here there is no change. 
The subject peoples of Europe are to produce the raw 
materials—agricultural and industrial—for the Great 
German war machine. Norway is to produce foodstuffs 
and will be permitted only those industries for which 
she is “naturally adapted,” and electricity apears to ex- 
haust this list. Holland’s future as an “ agricultural 
country” has been widely discussed and, for the loss of 
her world carrying trade, she is offered barges on the new 
Rhine-Main-Danube canal. Belgium’s output of foodstuffs 
is to increase by 30 per cent. to cover her old imports, and, 
as for France, “ plans are everywhere in full progress to 
incorporate this land, with its favoured soil and climate, 
into the German Raum and to make it into an agricultural 
export territory. 

We must remember that there is nothing new in all this. 
It is not merely the system which has been trumpeted 
about since the victories of June. It is the economy which 
is inherent in the Nazi system. Since the Nazi party started 
with seven men in a shack in Munich, its aim and methods 
have never altered a hair’s-breadth. The system is the 
apotheosis of power and the subordination of every aspect 
of life—political, social and economic—to the pursuit of 
power. Hitler, starting the party on the pennies filched 
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from deluded working men, is the same Hitler who to-day 
conducts his larceny in the grand manner. Only the scope 
of Nazi policy has extended. Its dynamism—of robbery 
and exploitation—has been consistently the same. And, 
since the condition of this cult of power is the wielding of 
force, and force depends upon an expanding armament 
industry, the subject peoples of Europe need not delude 
themselves that they have purchased stability by their loss 
of freedom. The armaments drive is a machine which in 
Nazi hands does not go into reverse. Politically the basis 
of Nazidom is activism, an ever-widening circle of con- 
quest and domination. Economically, the re-armament 
programme is the condition of full employment and the 
seizing of spoil from conquered territory the means by 
which, precariously and desperately, the soaring unpro- 
ductive expenditure on guns is offset by just enough looted 
butter to keep Germany’s millions in working trim. 

This, then, is the “ new order ” which Hitler, helped by an 
entirely new state department, lavishly staffed and lavishly 
financed, is selling not only to Europe but to the New 
World as a vast stabilised unified market, a “ continental 
commonwealth ” in which all men can co-operate for the 
general good. It is vile economics, but it is, perhaps, good 
propaganda, and we cannot be content merely to point out 
its fallacies, laugh at its pretensions and take it for granted 
that its inner contradictions will finally bring it down. ‘That 
the British Government is seriously concerned with the 
post-war state of Europe was illustrated last week by the 
setting up of a committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir Frederick Leith Ross to make provision for the feeding 
of Europe and for the disposal of world surpluses. This is 
obviously on the right lines, but more must be done. True, 
it is difficult at this point for the Government to make 
a statement of war aims which, while conveying some 
positive policy, will yet be general enough not to impede 
the conduct of the war. Yet we cannot leave unanswered 
the German taunt that our policy is to divide and weaken 
Europe for our own ends, that our victory means the return 
of all the insecurity connected with Jatssez faire and all the 
rapacity linked with international finance. Germany, as the 
war goes on, will have gone far towards disproving her own 
case, but we shall still have to prove ours. Here is a task to 
which the Government’s best energies must be devoted. 


Economic Policy Again 


HE opening of a new Parliamentary session is, in these 

days, more than ever, a purely artificial landmark in 
the year’s course. But it has served the useful purpose of 
providing an opportunity for the review of progress made 
in the various aspects of the war and for a brief considera- 
tion of the wider principles and tendencies that lie behind 
the daily incidents of the struggle. On Wednesday it was 
the turn of economic policy to come under examination. 
The debate in the House of Commons can hardly be called 
reassuring; indeed, it followed almost the same lines as 
in the Chamberlain days. The critics found it necessary 
to repeat the same elementary truths that they have been 
voicing ever since the war began. On the Government side, 
there were the same lofty exhortations to the public to do 
the job itself, the same sublime confidence that, in some 
unexplained manner, economic resources would mobilise 
themselves, the same expressions of unshakeable resolve 
to do something or other some day if it ever proved to be 
necessary. The only substantial difference is that the strong 
words of Mr Bevin have replaced the soft words of Lord 
Simon. 

It would be wrong to suggest that no progress has been 
made in economic policy in the past six months, Several 
problems have forced themselves on the attention of White- 
hall, and solutions have had to be found. A number of raw 
Materials, for example, are beginning to be scarce, either 
because of import difficulties or because the limits of 
domestic capacity have been reached, and some sort of 
effective priority mechanism has had to be created to 


secure relief where the shoe pinches. Mr Bevin’s recent 
pronouncements on the need for a million more munition 
workers show that some forethought is being done on the 
size of the man-power problem. But to judge by all the 
available signs, this is an exception, and in the main the 
“ planning ” activities of the Government—those of them 
at least that reach the stage of policies—can best be de- 
scribed by words that date from the last war, “a scurry- 
ing hither and thither in chase of the unapprehended con- 
sequences of ill-considered actions.” This Government, like 
the last, believes in not crossing bridges until it gets to 
them—and finds them blown up. 

It cannot be other than tedious, at this time of day, to 
quote examples. Is there, for instance, a price policy? 
The question is usually answered by explanations of the 
reasons why some general increase in prices must be 
expected in war—increased foreign exchange and freight 
costs, general shortages and the like. But nobody in his 
senses means, by a price policy, a complete prohibition of 
all price increases; and it is precisely because of the 
general wartime tendency to higher prices that very careful 
oversight of prices is necessary. Lip service to the evil of 
inflation has been paid in sufficient quantities for more 
than a year past, one would have thought, to guarantee 
that the State would neither itself take the initiative in 
pushing prices up nor lend its support to the attempts of 
others. Certain strategically placed prices, for example, 
should be raised only as a last resort. But in one of the 
most important of all, the cost of railway transport, the 
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State has entered into partnership with the companies to 
push railway charges even higher than would be necessary 
to provide for the companies the net revenue adjudged to 
be fair. Moreover, it is already apparent that the process 
of raising railway charges is by no means finished; the 
cost of coal has gone up and a claim for increased wages 
has been proffered since the last award was made. There 
is no evidence whatever to suggest that the problem of 
transport costs has been considered in the context of their 
effect on general economic policy; the discussion never 
gets any further than the mere waving aside of a subsidy 
as if it were an invention of the devil (transport is 
evidently less important than sugar beet). 

Railway charges are the most outstanding and best docu- 
mented example of the complete lack of policy—indeed, 
of the existence of impolicy. But they are not the only 
example. If one were to judge by results, one would say 
that the only policy was to accept every excuse for push- 
ing prices up. In the case of the railways, the public is 
not to gain from any reduction in the burden of overhead 
costs that may result from higher turnover. But when it 
comes to industries whose operations have contracted, 
such as the utility and retail trade, prices are allowed 
to be raised to cover the higher incidence of overhead 
costs. The public is soaked coming and going; it loses on 
the swings and gets mulcted on the roundabouts. Is it any 
wonder that Labour, regarding the behaviour of industry, 
replies with a hollow laugh to all the well-meant, earnest 
attempts to persuade it not to advance its claims in propor- 
tion to every rise in the standard of living? 

The same apparent contentment with a policy of drift is 
apparent in the management of the national finances. In 
the current quarter, expenditure has been running at the 
level of over £4,400 millions a year. Revenue is estimated 
at £1,360 millions, and the National Savings campaign, 
after a year of Sir Robert Kindersley’s untiring efforts, has 
produced £475 millions. This is admittedly not the total 
of savings accruing to the Government, but it is apparent 
that the “gap” in the Budget is of the order of £2,000 


NOTES OF 


Greece’s Victory 


However quickly important Italian reinforcements or 
sweeping German aid may restore the broken line in Albania, 
nothing can take away from the Greeks’ magnificent achieve- 
ment in chasing the invader from the soil of Greece and 
pursuing him deep into his own territory. The Italian 
retreat has had every appearance of a rout, and so much 
war material has been abandoned in the flight that the 
Greeks have been able on several occasions, notably on the 
road to Pogradets, to use Italian equipment against the 
routed Italians. The fall of Koritza marked only a phase 
of a brilliant Greek manceuvre during the course of which 
the Italians were led to believe that the main attack was 
developing on the Koritza front, and were induced to send 
their reinforcements to the beleaguered town. Then the main 
Greek offensive was launched, not at Koritza, but against 
the Italian forces in Epirus, and it is on this front that 
the most sensational advance has been made. The fall of 
Argyrocastro is believed to be imminent, and if rumours of 
a Greek landing north of Santi Quaranta prove to be correct, 
then as much as an Italian division may well be isolated on 
the Albanian coast. With their advance guards reaching 
out towards Elbasan and firmly established on the road to 
Valona, the possibility of driving the Italians from Albania 
can at last be considered as a practicable, even if still an un- 
likely, manceuvre. Rumours that the Albanians of the interior 
are being organised for a revolt can be received with some 
scepticism. But, if true, they would indicate a crowning 
embarrassment for the Italians. 


* * * 


The Balkans versus the New Order 


Greece’s victory has had an obvious and heartening 
effect upon her neighbours. The Jugoslavs are reported to 
have made it clear that Italians trespassing across their 
frontiers will be interned, and the “ foreign aircraft ” who 
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millions a year. But nothing is being done to prepare the 
public either for a policy of narrowing the gap or for the 
consequences of leaving it unclosed, and even the warning 
voices of a year ago are now reassuring. Is this policy? 
Or is it improvidence? 

The Government formed in May has thus, one must 
reluctantly conclude, done little or nothing to meet the 
need for an economic policy—for any consistent economic 
policy. The main responsibility for this state of affairs 
must, of course, rest on Mr Greenwood, who has been 
successful in expanding and improving his staff of economic 
advisers, but has been a complete failure in pressing his, 
their or anybody’s views on the departments. In the sphere 
of finance, of course, he must share his responsibility with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But in the sphere of 
production, in all its aspects, there is another powerful 
obstruction in the person of the Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction. Lord Beaverbrook did wonders in the summer in 
accelerating the production of fighters; for that he 
deserved and has received the thanks of the nation. But it 
is the defects rather than the merits of his methods that 
are now the more apparent. Lord Beaverbrook’s tactic is 
that of inspired brigandage; he plays his own hand; he 
wages war on other departments as well as on the Nazis; 
he lends himself to no co-operation, let alone to any co- 
ordination. Complaints are being heard from America of 
the confusion caused by his insistence on having his own 
Purchasing Mission, and at home every industrial firm can 
tell tales of the victories he has scored over the programmes 
of other departments. The damage done is increased by 
the difficulty of disputing with a Minister who not only 
sits in a War Cabinet from which many of his competitors 
are excluded, but also stands in a position of intimacy with 
the Prime Minister. 

It is high time, in fact, that Mr Churchill intervened 
personally in a department of the war effort that is no 
less vita] than the marshalling of troops and the movement 
of fleets if the fully armed Nazi Germany is to be faced 
before long by a fully armed Britain. 


THE WEEK 


made a habit of bombing Monastir in the early days of the 
campaign have been driven off by Jugoslav fighters and 
ground defences. At the same time, the fact that Hitler did 
not consider the time ripe to issue an “ invitation ” to Jugo- 
slavia to join the Axis may denote a stiffening of the 
Government’s attitude. It is, however, further East that 
Greece’s gallantry has had the most noticeable effects. The 
private visit paid by King Boris to Hitler at Berchtesgaden 
has had so little effect that the Axis has finally been obliged 
to deny the rumours for which it was itself responsible to 
the effect that the Bulgarian Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister were shortly to follow in the footsteps of so many 
other unfortunate Balkan statesmen, and make their 
pilgrimage to the Reich. King Boris’s attitude towards the 
Balkan crisis is simply that while his country’s claim to an 
AZgean outlet remains a serious problem, he has no inten- 
tion of embarrassing the Greeks with it at this juncture, and 
that, while his sympathy for the Axis is genuine, he cannot 
afford any step—such as adhering to the Triple Alliance, for 
example—which might disturb his relations with Russia and 
Turkey. The King’s position has undoubtedly _ been 
strengthened by the visit paid him by the Soviet envoy, 
M. Soboleff, en route for the Danube Conference. The 
Turkish attitude also helps him. While the Turkish 
Government stresses its desire to maintain the best 
possible relations with the Bulgarians, it has left them 1 
no doubt over its attitude should Bulgaria, pushed by. 
cupidity or the Germans, “stab Greece in the back. 
To underline the seriousness of their purpose, the Turks 
have declared martial law throughout the Straits defence 
zone—that is, Thrace and Istanbul, and mobilisation goes 
steadily and unhurriedly forward. The German Ambas- 
sador, Von Papen, has returned to an Istanbul blacked out 
for air raids and to a country resolute and confident. It 1s 
significant that the Ambassador has seen fit to deny reported 
statements of his own, in which Turkey was warned of the 
consequences of not accepting Hitler’s “ new order.” Since 
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these reports come from the official German news agency, 
the Turks are shrewd enough to compare the contradictory 
sayings of the German oracle and to draw their own con- 
clusions. 


* 


There is thus reason to believe that the Albanian war has 
reached a point at which it is interfering with Germany’s 
general Balkan strategy. Roughly along the line of the Drave 
and the Danube, the “ new order” comes to an abrupt end, 
a raggedness which must be galling indeed to the tidy soul 
at Berchtesgaden. Thanks to Greece’s resistance and Italy’s 
defeat, not only Greece, but Jugoslavia and Bulgaria too, 
appear to have purchased a respite which it may be necessary 
to end by force of arms—whereas Germany’s Balkan plan 
has been that of “ peaceful” penetration. Yet Hitler cannot 
permit the Italians to be driven out of Albania. One of the 
Axis’ most potent weapons of terrorisation is its unbroken 
record of success. And Hitler has, quite as strongly as ever 
Bismarck had, the fear of a war on two fronts. He cannot 
risk the opening of a Balkan front. German help to Italy is 
therefore probable, unless the Italians can, by a mighty 
effort, redress their own balance. It is harder to forecast the 
form which the help will take. Direct military aid from the 
under-employed Reichswehr entails grave problems of 
neutrality. It is not that Hitler shrinks from violating the 
neutrality of his small neighbours, but that he shrinks from 
doing so at the most unfavourable moment. From neither 
Jugoslavia nor Bulgaria does he yet appear to have received 
permission to send his troops across their territory. An 
advance now would therefore risk exciting their active re- 
sistance at a season of the year when that resistance is most 
likely to be effective. And Hitler has an x to consider in 
his problem in the attitude of Soviet Russia. Turkey has de- 
clared martial law since Molotov’s return to Moscow; King 
Boris appears to have been able to use the necessity of good 
relations with Russia as an excuse for not joining the Axis; 
and the official Soviet news agency has gone out of its way to 
say that Russia did not approve Hungary’s signature of the 
Axis Pact. The only possible inference is that Russia is 
not so willing to abdicate from her Balkan ambitions, 
abandon the Straits and transfer herself to the Persian Gulf 
as Germany would have the world believe. Hitler has there- 
fore to play his hand carefully and we do not yet know 
what trumps he is holding in reserve for the Greek trick. 


* * * 


The Place of Parliament 


Appropriately, the Prime Minister took the chance of 
the opening of a new Session of Parliament last week to 
speak about the part played by Members in the war. “ We 
are instinctively reviving the ancient practice of the House 
(he said), which was that the Government of the day got 
through its necessary business with considerable expedition 
and the House devoted itself to debating, usually on Peti- 
tion, whatever were the topics of general public interest.” It 
is plainly imperative that the urgent business of conducting 
the war should be impeded at no point by peacetime forms 
or by the prestige performances of political partisans; and 
the function of the Commons is to give their wholehearted 
support to Ministers who command their confidence and 
that of the electorate, saving only their duty to stand on 
constant watch for acts of commission or omission which 
are Clearly detrimental to the war effort or to the minimal 
liberties of the subject. If there is any fault to be seen in the 
recent relations between Parliament and the Government, it 
lies in the Government’s reluctance to use the powers given 
it, not in Parliament’s unwillingness to give those powers. 
There is no time to pass upon the details of urgent measures 
or to draft and redraft their clauses. It is confidence in the 
Ministers and their policy rather than complete accord on 
every comma of their enactments that is essential, and a 
chief obstacle to the efficient conduct of the war in its early 
months was the growing evidence of lack of confidence. In 
May, the Commons fulfilled their most important duty by 
securing the establishment of Mr Churchill’s Ministry, and 
since then their réle has been to give the programme of that 
Ministry the force of law. Parliament will not be a rubber 
stamp. In general debate, as Wednesday’s debate on economic 
Policy well showed, it is always possible to test both 
the popularity and the efficiency of the Government’s pro- 
gramme; at question time, by bringing information into 
Public view, it is possible to search for errors and short- 
comings in the details of administration; and in the last 
resort, the Parliament that has made this Ministry or that 
Minister can make another. Week by week, in return for the 
backing which gives speed and effect to its policy, the Gov- 
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ernment must justify that policy in general terms—or in 
detailed fact—to its willing supporters on both sides of the 
House. Those Members who sit on the sub-committees of 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure look still 
more closely at the practices of departments executing policy; 
and it is not feasible for Ministers to act in any matter 
without some consultation, in the House or informally, with 
interested Members. A special case is that of Members in 
the fighting forces. The so-called Sandys case before the war 
was only one instance of the way in which a Member’s duty 
as a Member and his duty as a serving man can sometimes 
come into conflict, and there have been more recent cases. 
notably the attack made recently by a naval Member upon 
the Admiralty, when the personal misadventures of a single 
critic somewhat clouded the broader criticism made. Mr 
Churchill’s view is clear, and accords with his own many 
parts in the past. He is convinced of the desirability of 
Members serving “in all forms of warfare” and discharging 
their Parliamentary duties at the same time. It is a matter 
for “the good sense of the House and hon. Members.” 
Certainly to exclude Members, who are the eyes and ears of 
the citizens who elected them, from any department of war- 
time national life would be to impair the liberal basis upon 
which the wide powers of wartime Governments must rest; 
and it is even a very unfortunate constitutional necessity 
which precludes Members from working within the Civil 
Service itself. 


* * * 


Speed-up in America 


Everything that has happened in the United States since 
the election—and a great deal has happened—serves to under- 
line how unfortunate it would have been for the democratic 
cause throughout the world if there had been a change of 
administration or a hiatus of responsibility in Washington 
at this precise juncture. As it is, events have been pushed 
forward with considerable speed, and the war against the 
dictators has become the thread on which all American 
events are strung together almost as fully as if the United 
States were already a full belligerent. Thus the knowledge 
that armament expenditures are increasing without visible 
limit has played its part in softening the grief and chagrin 
with which the business community received the news of 
the election—even though, as was pointed out in The 
Economist a fortnight ago, and as the President has found 
it necessary to warn again this week, it will be a long time 
before the really big money is spent and the really gigantic 
quantities of munitions materialise. Labour has also, like 
Capital, adjusted itself to the result of the election with an 
eye on re-armament. Mr Lewis performed his promise to 
resign from the Presidency of the C.I.O. in the event of Mr 
Roosevelt’s victory, and though his successor, Mr Philip 
Murray, has been his close associate for many years, the 
elimination of Mr Lewis should raise the chances of a 
reunion of the Labour forces, which, in its turn, would 
diminish the amount of interference with armament produc- 
tion through labour troubles. Congressional changes are also 
being canvassed chiefly for their bearing on the great ques- 
tion. The unexpected death of Senator Pittman left vacant 
the all-important chairmanship of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. The new chairman is Senator 
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George, of Georgia. Mr George, like most Southern Demo- 
crats, is a firm friend of Great Britain and a convinced 
believer in the policy of sending aid across the Atlantic. But 
he is also a conservative in domestic politics and an intended 
victim of Mr Roosevelt's “ purge” of 1938, and his funda- 
mental agreement with the President may be sufficiently 
modified by political hostility to create occasional procedural 
difficulties. American aid to Britain has not in the past three 
weeks been confined exclusively to the sphere of munitions. 
The appointment of Admiral Leahy to be Ambassador to 
Vichy is openly intended as a means of putting pressure on 
Marshal Pétain in a sense that can only be welcome in 
London, while the Dies Committee’s revelations of the extent 
of Nazi propaganda in America can hardly fail to turn 
American opinion still further away from any sympathy with 
the Axis. The consistency of American diplomacy in this 
direction would be more obvious if the President were now 
to proceed to the long-expected replacement of Mr Joseph 
Kennedy. Mr Kennedy is still Ambassador to Great Britain; 
but he is engaged on a tour of the United States in the 
course of which he has either been making statements about 
British weakness and insincerity which no friend of Britain 
or lover of the truth would permit himself or else he has 
been expressing himself so ambiguously that his hearers 
consistently misapprehend his meaning. 


* 


The most important progress that has been made in the 
last few weeks, however, is the emergence into open dis- 
cussion of the problem of financing British purchases. Lord 
Lothian performed this office on returning from London, 
and it was obviously better to raise the subject before rather 
than after seeing the President and Mr Cordell Hull. Indeed, 
it might well have been raised still earlier, for it is a very 
ticklish problem indeed, in which logic plays a very small 
part, and a long process of educating the American public 
will be needed. The immediate reception has been favourable 
—even strikingly so—but it is Congress, not the newspapers 
and the articulate opinions of the Eastern seaboard, that will 
decide the matter. Senator Johnson, as was only to be 
expected, has jumped to the defence of the Act that bears his 
name, and he will be supported strongly by the isolationists. 
Senator George is for postponing any formal discussion 
until January, which is wise, both in order to test the opinion 
of the new Congress and to allow opinion to mature. It is 
not, of course, for the British to make proposals. We can 
best confine ourselves to repeating the obvious facts: that 
the order of magnitude both of British needs and of British 
dollar resources is well known and that we can pay cash 
for munitions only so long as we have cash to pay. It is an 
American problem to decide what consequences to draw. 


* * * 


Ulster and Ireland 


The late Lord Craigavon was accustomed to say that 
he was an even more stubborn man than Mr de Valera, and 
his own description will not be challenged by those who 
remember the nineteen years of his Premiership in Belfast. 
He had got what he wanted by the autonomy of Ulster 
within the United Kingdom, and the beginning and end of 
his whole policy was to leave no doubt about keeping it. 
It may be that his death will lead to a certain increase in 
the surface geniality of Northern Ireland’s attitude to its 
neighbour; but it would be foolish to expect his replacement 
by Mr J. M. Andrews to lead to an early solution of the 
Irish problem. There is, indeed, as The Economist pointed 
out a fortnight ago, no reasonable prospect of a solution 
either of the Irish problem in general or of the specific 
problem of the British Navy’s need, in British and Irish 
interests, of bases in South-West Ireland. Many people in 
England disapprove strongly of the semi-Fascist basis on 
which Northern Ireland is run; but there is not the smallest 
chance of Great Britain’s coercing Ulster into a United 
Ireland, and even without that coercion partition, and the 
grievances of Eire, will continue. A stir has been caused in 
some circles by The Economist’s remark that, since no 
agreed solution of the bases problem is conceivable, if they 
are proved to be necessary for British and Irish safety they 
will have to be taken. Mr de Valera has since confirmed the 
first half of the statement by explaining that even a united 
Ireland would be strictly neutral. As for the second half, 
sarcastic references to scraps of paper are quite beside the 
point. Great Britain pledged herself not to use war as an 
instrument of policy; but it was she who declared war on 
Germany. Was that wrong? Every bomb dropped by the 
R.A.F. on Germany is a violation of the international 
decencies; but should we apologise for them? When we are 
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fighting for the restoration of rules of international opde, 
against an opponent who observes no limits on his actions 
must we throw away the whole fight rather than break g 
single rule ourselves? These are questions that torture the 
philosopher. But the common man has no doubts. He knows 
that if you engage in war you implicitly accept the doctrine 
that the end sometimes justifies the means. Our victory jg 
Eire’s only chance of preserving her sovereign independence: 
in her interest as much as in our own, our job is to win the 
war, and we may not be able to do that if we always keep 
the rules that Hitler breaks. 


* * * 


The War at Sea 


On Tuesday the Minister of Shipping was frank about 
the heavy loss of ships in recent weeks. Since June losses 
have averaged 60,000 tons a week; more merchant ships are 
now needed to aid in the operations of the fighting forces; 
a great deal of shipyard space is devoted to naval construc- 
tion; and the rate at which we are building merchant ships 
does not make up for our losses. The supply of ships avail- 
able is still adequate, but special measures are needed ty 
guarantee the future. For new ships, over and above our own 
capacity to build, we are looking to the United States—as 
for so many other aids. But, meanwhile, it is of urgent 
importance that no ships and no materials that have to be 
imported shall be wasted. The solution to the shipping 
problem, pending the defeat of the raiders by direct naval 
action which the Prime Minister has promised for next year 
—when the additional cargo ships ordered in the United 
States will also be delivered—lies in economy at home. There 
is a wide margin for saving, and the Minister of Food has 
already called for “small sacrifices.” There should be no 
false pride in this matter, no refusal to admit that the posi- 
tion may conceivably become critical, for a short time at 
least. It is the duty of Ministers—and consumers—to prepare 
for the worst, however good the grounds may be for hoping 
for the best; and there is every reason, not only for cutting 
consumption as much as possible without hardship, by 
further restrictions and rationing, but also for deliberately 
setting aside foodstuffs and materials for stock instead of for 
use—to provide against every contingency in future months. 


* * * 


Guarantees for Farmers 


Because the shipping position is “ appreciably serious” 
the Minister of Agriculture has announced new steps to en- 
courage the home production of food. Until now, farmers 
have apparently been held back from the fullest effort in 
the development of their land, not only by an alleged short- 
age of ready cash—despite special Government credit facili- 
ties—to meet capital expenses, but also by memories of what 
happened after the last war. Then the ports were quickly 
opened to cheap imports from the great overseas producers, 
and the wartime prosperity of British farming, based on 
guaranteed prices and an assured market, petered out. 
This time the farmers have guaranteed prices and an assured 
market again; and the Minister has now promised that these 
will be maintained for the duration of the war and for 
twelve months afterwards. This is a common-sense develop- 
ment in policy—provided the prices guaranteed and the 
market assured are reasonably determined. It is plainly im- 
possible, even if the nine million or so acres tilled in 1939 are 
raised to the figure of 124 million acres tilled in 1918, for this 
country to be made self-sufficient in food; but the recent rate 
of losses at sea renders it imperative for the quantity of 
imports to be cut down sharply. The inducements and guar- 
antees offered to farmers to grow more form only the first 
part of a policy. The object is to save shipping space, and 
success in this depends upon the extent to which bulky 
imports, or imports brought long distances, can be replaced 
by home produce. The aim is also to ensure that there will 
be no dearth of the foods necessary for good health and 
decent nutrition, and success here depends upon the extent 
to which production can be concentrated on essential articles. 
It is a selective programme that is wanted, not simply 4 
drive to grow more food of any sort. There is the need to 
replace imported feeding stuffs in order to maintain meat 
and milk production; milk is already short. And there is the 
need to produce and preserve sufficient green vegetables to 
make up all the year round for lost supplies from abroad, 
and sufficient potatoes to serve as the foundation of a basic 
wartime diet. The need for efficiency is paramount, and 
the county war agricultural committees, with the Govern- 
ment’s extended credit facilities behind them, have the duty 
of imposing standards of cultivation and drainage. After 
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the war the future of British farming will depend, not on 
Government philanthropy, but on its own efficiency; and 
the new security gives farmers, not simply the inducement 
as well as the chance to meet the nation’s needs in a serious 
situation, but also the opportunity to put their own house 
jn order and finally to face the post-war future with a 
specialised and efficient industry, Provided that the prices 
fixed and the quantities of produce for which they will be 

id are determined on the basis of efficient production, and 
without detriment therefore to the wider interests of con- 
sumers, there is no reason why the system of guarantees 
should not be retained after the war, and not just for a 
single year. 


* * * 


The First Queues 


The vindication of the policy which set up a Ministry 
of Food as soon as war started and instituted food ration- 
ing when both stocks and supplies were plentiful has been 
the complete absence of the queues of anxious customers 
seen in the last war. Now the situation for which food control 
was instituted has arisen. Intensive attacks are being made 
upon our seaborne trade. Several nearby sources of food sup- 
plies have been closed by the German conquest of Western 
Europe; and the average distance over which imported food- 
stuffs have to be carried has greatly increased. At last there 
have been the first queues—for eggs. Eggs are scarce and un- 
rationed. It seems that (for obscure reasons) they cannot 
be rationed, and in any case the egg queues were only a 
temporary local phenomenon. Nevertheless, their appearance 
is also a portent. In the case of commodities that are un- 
deniably short in supply, such as milk as well as eggs, it 
is being left to retailers to eke out their stocks as fairly as 
they can—usually to customers registered with them for other 
foodstuffs. This may be a reasonable procedure in the case 
of, say, chocolates and cigarettes, which are being informally 
eked out in the same way; despite their wide consumption, 
these are dispensable articles. Eggs and milk—and even 
onions or leeks or other vegetables—are necessities. Their 
price is controlled, it is true, but this does not ensure that 
they will be evenly distributed. They tend to be snapped up 
quickly by the fortunate few, while the majority of custo- 
mers search in vain or stand in queues. In all these cases 
full rationing may not be possible, though it merits con- 
sideration, but at least the formal registration of customers at 
particular shops might seem advisable 


* * * 


A Paris-Berlin Axis ? 

The Germans appear to have realised that in pushing 
the expulsions from Lorraine at this moment they are em 
barrassing their few friends in France. Hitler must continue 
to bluff Pétain or Laval’s hands are tied. Laval has probably 
succeeded in bringing this home to the Nazis. Accordingly 
the expulsions, first suspended, have for the time being 
definitely ceased. This will simplify Franco-German rela- 
tions. It will not sweeten the attitude of the other two 
Axis Powers—Italy and Spain—who find the turn of 
events in France hardly to their liking. Far from a Catholic 
Latin bloc taking shape, to curb Germany and establish the 
Mediterranean as a Fascist-Falangist sphere of influence free 
of the Nazi infection, a Vichy-Paris-Berlin axis appears to 
be in process of formation with interests very nearly contra- 
dictory to those of the Rome-Madrid partnership. Hitler 
can preserve Vichy—to fight the British, as he, Laval and 
Fernand de Brinon hope—only by leaving the North African 
problem in abeyance. And this can be done only at the cost of 
leaving Italy and Spain dissatisfied. Italy’s hopes of a cheap 
Penetration of Syria, held in check by the mild M. Puaux, 
are likely to be completely extinguished by the arrival of 
M. Chiappe, the notorious ex-police chief of Paris, whose 
Press and whose associates were, even before the war, veering 
to the pan-German line. Small wonder, therefore, that the 
Spaniards show signs of disgust with France. Arriba com- 
plains that however honest the will of the leaders to co- 
Operate, what can be hoped of a country where all the in- 
habitants desire a British victory? And it is probable that 
Sefior Sufier paid his second hurried visit to Germany in 
order to state with some firmness the scope of Spain’s ambi- 
tions in the “ New Order.” But there are rifts even between 
the Latin States. There is some reason to suppose that the 
Duce considers the occupation of Tangier by Spain to be 
an infringement of Italian rights, while the Spaniards 
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counter this by declaring that they only marched in to fore 
stall the Italians. Obviously, the ““ New Order ” is still in a 
very fluid state. 


After Delhi 

The Delhi Conference, called to co-ordinate the economic 
war effort of the Eastern Empire, has ended. Its recommen- 
dations have, not unnaturally, been left secret, and all that 
has been told is the statement to the Press that “ an intensive 
effort of the greatest importance” has started. The partici- 
pating Governments have been advised to send representa- 
tives to a more authoritative body, more permanent than the 
conference itself, to plan production jointly and consult 
about supplies. Criticism must wait upon more information, 
but there are phrases in the Press statement, endorsed by all 
the delegations, which must cause misgivings. Australia, we 
are told, is already “all out on an immense programme,” 
and India and South Africa are “ both on the same way.” 
It was believed that the purpose of the Delhi meeting was 
to discuss not raw materials, which are admittedly being 
produced in great quantities in the Eastern Empire, but 
rather manufactures and the finished goods of war; and if 
these conclusions sum up the views of the conference on 
the present state of the industrial war effort of its mem- 
bers, it can only be said that the scale of the task ahead has 
been startlingly minimised. A situation has arisen in which 
it is desirable that the distant parts of the Empire should 
increasingly provide themselves with the essential manu- 
factures they have hitherto imported from Britain or foreign 
countries, and that they should furnish their own defences 
and the Eastern battle-fronts with increasing quantities of 
the weapons of war. If they are to produce significantly 
more essential industrial goods for the war, they will have 
to produce, import and consume correspondingly less of 
other things. It is not simply a boom in their industries that 
they are called upon to plan, but an entire war economy; and 
unless the secret minutes of the conference include schemes 
for imposing strict priorities on the use of all their resources, 
curtailing civilian consumption, rooting out unnecessary pur- 
chases from abroad, extending capacity and transferring and 
retraining labour, the delegates have fallen short of their 
task. Hopes that the conference might produce an Empire- 
wide trade and production policy and an authoritative 
Imperial economic directorate have not faded; but they 
cannot be so bright as they were 


* * * 


The Colonial War Effort 

The fall of France completely upset the strategic situa- 
tion of the Colonial Empire, and earlier plans, which were 
inclined to let the defence of the colonies look after them- 
selves and to concentrate on the economic help they could 
give, have had to be revised. This is particularly true of the 
African colonies, which, after the defection of Tunis, French 
West Africa and French Somaliland, were immediately 
exposed to dangers which could not have been foreseen. In 
a debate last week, the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies said that it had been possible to plan great in- 
creases in the African combatant units; but the operative 
word is “ plan,” and it is unfortunately true that we cannot 
yet supply them with anything like the equipment called for 
by the minimum needs of defence, and still less by the eager- 
ness of the African to enlist. The new units are at the same 
stage as the Home Guard in its early days, and are teaching 
themselves arms drill with sticks cut in the African bush. 
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In spite of their new strategic position, the chief contribu- 
tion the colonies can make to the war effort is still economic. 
Their task is to provide essential supplies, and to increase 
as far as possible the production and export of materials 
which will bring in dollar exchange. These objects have been 
grasped, but, as Lord Stamp said in a recent speech, the 
Empire has still to realise that decreased consumption must 
accompany increased production. In the colonies, there has 
been no real attempt to curtail the production of non- 
essential materials, which take up valuable shipping space if 
they are to be marketed, and in many cases there has been no 
cutting down of non-essential expenditure or economising 
of manpower. This is partly due, as Lord Stamp said, to 
the lack of Imperial machinery for making a concerted policy 
effective; it is also due to the lack of public, and political, 
interest in the colonies—until they are evacuated. This lack 
of interest is consequently reflected in the policy of the 
colonial Governments, which are still operating on the basis 
of “administration as usual.” Yet our superiority over the 
enemy in manpower and resources can only be proved by 
bringing in the whole Empire, and it is quite certain that 
the colonial peoples themselves, who have spontaneously 
given over £17 millions in war gifts, do not wish to stint us 
of either. 


* * * 


The Last Chance of Release 


Mr Morrison has now pronounced what appears to 
be the Government’s last word on the release of enemy aliens 
from internment. The crucial test is considered to be positive 
loyalty to the Allied cause—a very proper test—and Mr 
Morrison pointed out that there are already in the White 
Paper three categories in which release is directly or in- 
directly dependent on this test: the categories relating to 
prominent opposition to the Nazi or Fascist regimes and to 
long residence, and the much bigger category, numerically, 
which provides for enlistment in the Auxiliary Pioneer 
Corps. The Government has now decided that all those 
internees who do not come within the other categories of 
the White Paper can prove their loyalty, and consequently 
obtain release from internment, by joining the A.M.P.C. 
There will be some who will be disqualified from so doing 
because of their age or physical unfitness; and for these, 
estimated to be about 2,000 in number, a new category has 
been provided with a new tribunal which will investigate 
their loyalty. The Government’s reasoning is perfectly 
logical—it says, in effect, there is an open door from the 
internment camp, and those who do not take the chance of 
release are therefore dangerous—but it is surely rather in- 
human. For the thousands who do not come within the 
other, very narrowly drawn, categories, it will be a great 
shock to realise that they have now no chance of returning 
to their previous occupation, which in many cases was useful 
vork, and more helpful to the war effort than, say, danc- 
ing or painting, whose exponents are eligible for release 
under category 20. It is true that Mr Morrison said that 
a man with special qualifications who enlists in the A.M.P.C 
can be released from the corps for work of national impor- 
tance. But, judging by the appalling delays and muddles ex- 
perienced in obtaining release from the internment camps, 
no one is likely to derive much comfort from this re- 
assurance. 


* * * 


The Home Guard 


Recently the Commons discussed the new status and 
organisation of the Home Guard. There are two views about 
this force. First, there are those whose constant fear is that 
the local volunteers may be made too military. These people 
distrust the rigid discipline and set tactical ideas of the Army 
proper, and see in the Home Guard the chance to form free 
and democratic bands of guerillas. At bottom, they believe 
that all regular soldiers are unintelligent blunderers, and they 
find new backing for this in the unfortunate examples of 
“ dug-outs ” who have been given Home Guard commands. 
Sir Edward Grigg had to assure these sceptics last week 
that, in spite of the closer connection which now exists 
between the Guard and the military authorities, the Army had 
no wish to “ dragoon” its local auxiliaries. The other view 
is Quite opposite. It is convinced that the Home Guard is not 
efficient, and further that it can only be made efficient 
by expert military control. This school welcomes the 
appointment of Lord Gort as Inspector-General and the more 
recent appointment of the Commandant of Sandhurst as 
Director-General. The first school is suspicious of this; very 
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often its conception of the Guard’s proper organisation jg 
based upon an idealisation of the International Brigade; ang 
it is as a “ people’s army” that it regards the force—in g 
political even more than a military sense. 


* 


Actually, the position is much simpler than these contro. 
versies suggest. The units of the Home Guard are to haye 
the responsibility of assisting the Army in the defence of 
their particular localities. They are auxiliaries and Cannot be 
autonomous, but must be explicitly fitted, in their training, 
their disposition, their duties and their organisation, into the 
Army’s own scheme of home defence. The idea of each unit 
defending its village or its suburb, street by street, entirely 
by its own democratic initiative, is romantic nonsense; and 
the sense of frustration and feeling of uselessness which have 
come over many members have not been due to the “ dead 
hand of militarism,” but to the lack of effective contact and 
co-operation with the Army which alone can allot specific 
functions for them to perform, and to the incompetence and 
aimlessness of many of its first commanders. If the new 
organisation does result in each unit receiving a definite and 
useful job to do in the programme of home defence, and at 
the same time secures the dismissal of inept and unsuitable 
officers, it will set the Home Guard on a sound footing. In 
tactical operations there is, admittedly, room for heterodoxy 
in training the Home Guard. This is recognised at the official 
training school. For one thing, their armament is heterodox, 
to say the least, and, for another, their immediate duty is 
simply to know one particular terrain and how to defend and 
move Over it in small bands of riflemen. But in military 
operations, so-called “ militarism ” is no bad thing, and if by 
the new arrangements the Home Guard is rendered efficient 
—and made to feel efficient—the task in hand will be done. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


A big improvement in the delivery of letters is to take 
place in the New Year. Letters posted up to noon in London 
suburbs and up to 1 p.m. at head offices in London will be 
delivered first post next morning anywhere in England and 
Wales, subject, of course, to last-minute bombing delays. 
This will involve a complete reorganisation of postal workers’ 
hours, and arrangements are being made for night sorting 
to go on continuously, during air raids, in reinforced base- 
ments. 

* 


The Australian Budget for 1940-41 estimates total war 
expenditure at £A186 millions, including overseas expendi- 
ture of £A43 millions, compared with £A55 millions last 
vear. The total revenue is estimated at £A150 millions, in- 
cluding additional taxes to bring in £A31 millions. Income 
tax will be increased to yield another £A17,700,000 from 
individuals and £A5,800,000 from companies. 


* 


Polish air squadrons have brought down over 300 German 


aeroplanes in the battle of Britain. 
* 


An Anglo-Spanish financial agreement has been initialled 
which regulates payments between the sterling area and 
Spain. It is understood that, since the signing of the trade 
and payments agreement last March, Spain has been granted 
navicerts for about 60,000 bales of cotton. A contract has 
also been concluded for the purchase by Britain of 327,000 
boxes of Spanish oranges. 

* 

The first contingent of airmen trained in Canada under 

the Empire Air Training Scheme has arrived in England. 


* 


An agreement has been reached between the Dutch East 
Indies’ oil companies and the Japanese Mukai Company for 
Japan to be supplied with 1,800,000 tons of oil a year. This 
quantity is twice as much as Japan took from the Dutch 
East Indies last year, but there will be no export to Japan 
of aviation spirit. 

* 

The appointment of Admiral Nomura to be Japan’s Am- 
bassador in Washington is a sign that Italy’s failure in Greece 
has made some impression on Japan. The Admiral is known 
for his friendship for the United States, and his appoint- 
ment may, therefore, indicate a slight cooling in Japanese 
relations with the Axis. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Holland in the New Order 


(By a Dutch Correspondent) 


FTER half a year of occupation, the Germans are 

farther than ever from their professed goal: to win the 
active collaboration of the Dutch people in the building up 
of the New Order. On the contrary, anti-German feeling 
grows in the same proportion as the economic life of the 
country becomes Nazified. 

The Germans now control everything. Reichskommissar 
Seyss-Inquart declared some time ago that the Dutch were 
still ruled by their own officials. In reality, these officials 
have the simple but bitter task of carrying out the various 
measures decided upon by their German masters. The 
Germans have occupied and created the necessary economic 
and administrative key-points. The Reichskommissar has 
usurped the right to appoint and dismiss all higher officials, 
provincial governors, burgomasters, police-commissioners, 
etc. He is assisted by four Generalkommissare, Dr Fisch- 
boeck for finance and economy, Herr Schmidt for labour 
and employment, S.S.-Gruppenfuhrer Rauter for home 
security and Herr Wimmer for all cultural matters. The 
provincial governors are “ assisted” by Germans. The town 
of Rotterdam has a German commissioner, and the burgo- 
master of the German town of Lubeck has been appointed 
commissioner for the city of Amsterdam. 

In the economic field, the Germans started their campaign 
of incorporation by setting up a system of Rijksbureaux, 
comparable with the Reichsbiiros functioning in Germany. 
These important offices provide for the distribution of 
Government orders, raw materials and finished products. 
In the beginning of November, trade groups were formed, 
which closely resemble the German system of Reichsgruppen. 
There are separate groups for industry, the handicrafts, 
commerce, banking and insurance, and transport. Moreover, 
a Central Commission for the Organisation of Trade and 
Industry has been set up. 

The political parties of the Dutch still exist, with the 
exception of the strong Labour Party, which has been dis- 
solved. Its “controller” the prominent Dutch Nazi, Rost 
van Tonningen, has set up a Socialist Committee, which 
has proved a conspicuous failure. Another Dutch Nazi, 
Woudenberg, has been appointed to the head of the Labour 
Trade Union Movement, which seems to be intended to 
function as Arbeitsfront. It is probable that it will incor- 
porate sooner or later the still independent confessional trade 
unions. This is borne out by the fact that the Labour Trade 
Union Movement has been provided with an institution 
called “Joy and Labour” (Vreugde en Arbeid), which is 
the Dutch counterpart of Dr Ley’s Kraft durch Freude. Up 
till now, however, Dutch Labour has almost without excep- 
tion refrained from active collaboration. 


Declining Standard of Liv'ng 


These and similar steps at Nazification cannot, however, 
conceal the fact that the economic situation under German 
rule is quickly deteriorating. The damage of the five days’ 
war is estimated at fl. 1,500 millions (about £200 millions), 
and reconstruction work is hampered by the lack of raw 
materials. The standard of living of the population is on the 
decline. According to the Amsterdamsche Bank, only 50 per 
cent. of the former imports and 40 per cent. of former 
exports are theoretically possible. In practice, the situation is 
far worse. This is indicated by the fact that, although navi- 
gation to the Baltic has been resumed, timber is still so 
Scarce that architects must not use wooden window-frames. 
Every month new commodities are rationed. Cheese, soap, 
vegetables and meat (about 1 Ib. a week, bones included) are 
among the latest additions. There is a striking lack of petrol, 
and in Amsterdam four of the municipal bus services use 
horses. Although there is plenty of good coal in the south 
of the country, the people are officially reassured that they 


will have enough coal this winter to heat at least one room 
properly. In the meantime, they have been allotted one-fifth 
of the coal they used last winter. 

This decline in the standard of living can hardly promote 
any confidence in the Nazi economy. The same must be said 
of the various promises concerning the Netherlands’ place 
in Europe’s New Order. In anticipation of an early British 
defeat, the Germans were quick to assign, for instance, the 
place of London to the port of Rotterdam, which was to 
become Europe’s shipping centre. Lately, however, the Ger- 
mans have been compelled to stress the negative factors in 
the Netherlands’ incorporation within the New Order. 
Dutch industry is to be curtailed with the exception of those 
factories which fit into the German war machine; the 
number of commercial concerns is to be restricted. More- 
over, Dr Fischboeck has hinted at a doubling of the existing 
taxes. Dutch financial autonomy has already come to an 
end, for Berlin is made the central clearing station for the 
whole of Europe. A Dutchman who owes a certain amount 
to, say, a Belgian firm, pays his debt into the German 
account at the Dutch clearing institute. The Belgian 
eventually gets his money from the German authorities. 

Inflation is an established fact, although, owing to price 
fixing, it has not yet had its usual disastrous economic and 
social effects. Dr Fischboeck acknowledged some time ago 
that there is a shortage of commodities, compared with an 
abundance of money. The shortage of commodities is partly 
a result of the blockade and partly of the gigantic “‘ export ” 
to Germany, the size of which is unknown—the Germans 
do not dare to publish exact figures of the German-Dutch 
Clearing. The Dutch farmers are immediately and hand- 
somely paid with guilders provided to the Germans by the 
Nederlandsche Bank in exchange for Reichsmarks and other 
dubious claims on Germany. Moreover, the cost of main- 
tenance of the considerable German troops of occupation 
must be borne by the Dutch. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that in October compared with May 6th the money in circu- 
lation had risen by fl. 226,000,000 (about £30,000,000). 

The number of unemployed has fallen. The official Ger- 
man estimate of unemployment at the beginning of June 
was 295,000. The latest known estimate (October Sth) is 
210,000. It must be borne in mind, however, that in the 
beginning of October about 100,000 Dutch labourers were 
forced to work in Germany. Thus, the decrease in the num- 
ber of unemployed is simply a result of the needs of the 
German war machine. The Dutch Labour Office, which was 
recently set up at The Hague under German direction, has 
to provide Darré and Goering with the specialised labourers 
they need; about two-fifths of them are agricultural 
labourers. Many thousands of the others are engaged upon 
reconstruction work in various parts of Germany, notably in 
the port of Hamburg. These Dutch labourers have in the 
meantime proved to be so “ troublesome ” that the Germans 
are now importing Dutch foremen as well. 
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In brief, the lofty task entrusted to the Dutch within the 
framework of the New Order is to be drawers of water 
and hewers of wood for the German overlords. 


Political Currents 


This “ scientific looting” has not failed to have striking 
political consequences. It was pointed out in a recent article 
in The Economist (October 12th, page 460) that after the 
former Dutch political parties had refused to collaborate with 
the Germans, three distinct movements tried to attract the 
favourable attention of the occupier. Two of them had an 
authoritarian but by no means national-socialist character. 
The Nationaale Unie has failed to gain ground and has 
changed its name to “ The Firestone ” (De Vuurslag) in order 
to avoid confusion with the Nederlandsche Unie. The 
Nederlandsche Unie has undoubtedly won a large following 
but though some months ago it was said to have boasted a 
membership of two millions, in reality the number of mem- 
bers is just over half a million, of which a large part is 
Roman Catholic, the religion of its founder, Professor De 
Quay. 

After four months of occupation, the Nederlandsche Unie 
came to the conclusion that it was impossible to collaborate 
with the Germans on the political field. It proposed, there- 
fore, to Reichskommissar Seyss-Inquart that it should set 
up a Board of Advice on cultural matters. The force of 
events had brought the Unie to the same conclusion which 
was reached beforehand by the former political parties, and 
one of its secretaries has recently revealed, to the indignation 
of the Nazis, that the Triumvirate at its head considers the 
Jews to be proper Dutchmen, that it recognises the Dutch 
Government in London as a lawful government, and that 
it firmly believes in an Allied victory. After that, it is not 
surprising that the Reichskommissar did not even take the 
trouble to answer the Triumvirate’s proposal. 

The Dutch Nazis are even more hated by their com- 
patriots than the Germans are. The N.S.B. (Nationaal- 
Socialistische Beweging), the third political movement, is 
unable to win the sympathy of a people which it helped 
betray, but its practical influence is undoubtedly rising by 
the distribution of important posts among its members. 
Professor Goedewaagen, head of its Press department, is 
chairman of the gletchgeschaltet organisation of Dutch 
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journalists. Ir. Mussert has set up a Teachers’ Guild, ap 
Organisation of Police and Justice Officials, and an Agrj. 
cultural Front. In the meantime, hardly a day passes without 
serious riots against the Dutch Nazis. In Amsterdam alone, 
the police has had to be strengthened by 300 new constables. 
Ir. Mussert has, furthermore, received permission to re. 
organise his defence organisation (Weer-Afdeeling), which 
now wears, significantly enough, the uniform of the German 
S.S. After four years’ service its members are awarded Ger- 
man citizenship. The visit paid by Mussert and Rost van 
Tonningen to Hitler in the beginning of October stresses 
the importance which the Germans attach to the N.S BR 
But even the fact that Herr Hitler in the course of this 
interview said that he considered the famous seventeenth- 
century Dutch admiral, De Ruyter, and not Nelson, the 
greatest naval hero of all time, was unable to rouse the 
interest of the Dutch people. 

The recent fusion between the N.S.B. and the Flemish 
National-Socialists of the Verdinaso (Vereeniging van 
Dietsche Nationaal-Solidaristen), whose leader, Joris van 
Severen, was executed during the war in Belgium, has a new 
significance, for it can be assumed that this fusion took place 
with the consent of the Germans. This is, perhaps, an indij- 
cation of a German plan for the establishment of a Dietsche 
satellite State, comprising the Netherlands and the Flemish 
parts of Belgium. 

Anti-German Feeling 

Whatever decision the Germans take, it cannot change the 
Dutch people’s violent anti-German state of mind. The 
clever anti-British German propaganda has no success. The 
Dutch Strength-through-Joy movement fails to rouse any 
interest. The Director-General of the Dutch Winter Relief, 
another German institution foisted on the Netherlands, has 
complained of the “ suspicious ” attitude of his compatriots. 
Cases of sabotage are on the increase. ‘The Dean of 
the University of Rotterdam has been convicted to 18 
months’ imprisonment because he openly quoted in one of 
his addresses a speech of the Dutch Government broadcast, 
Radio Orange. 

The Germans have been compelled to admit openly the 
failure of their attempts to win the favour of the Dutch. 
More than one hundred prominent politicians from all 
parties, among them many ex-ministers, have been sent to 
German concentration camps. This flagrant violation of 
Dutch tradition has only further embittered a people which 
consistently refuses to accept German leadership. This is not 
merely wishful thinking. The semi-official Deutsche Zeitung 
in den Niederlanden wrote in its issue of September 20th: 
“And what about the attitude of the Dutch towards the 
New Order which is created by National Socialism? Let us 
tell the truth. The New Order does not interest the Dutch 
at all. The Dutch are anti-German. They are waiting for 
the defeat of Germany.” 

This conclusion is as honest as it is encouraging to the 
Allies. 

November 25th. 


The Danube’s Wheat 
Supplies 


BY A CORRESPONDENT | 
Iv Germany is relying upon large quantities of wheat from 
the Danube basin in the near future her expectations are 
likely to be disappointed, for production in the entire 
region shows a big decline compared with 1939. On balance, 
and including reserves brought forward from last year, there 
will be a small available residue, treating the area as a single 
unit, though there will be certain local deficits. The follow- 
ing table compares this year’s crop (adhering to pre-waf 
boundaries) with those of the preceding season : — 
1939 1940 
(Quarters of 480 Ib) 


Decrease 
per cent. 


Roumania..... . 20,451,275 13,772,000 32:9 

SUMED ca cescceass 14,095,625 10,458,000 25:8 

PR <ccGswannien 8,895,375 7,125,000 19-9 

Jugoslavia ......... 13,207,250 7,931,000 40:0 
Total ....... 56,649,525 39,286,000 


The 1939 harvest was exceptionally large; the current crop 
is below average. In Jugoslavia there is a moderate shortage, 
to meet which corresponding imports have been authorised. 
Roumania, within its mew frontiers, will have a sufficiency, 
while both Bulgaria and Hungary possess an exportable 
surplus, though of modest dimensions. 

In the Balkans generally, rye suffered less than wheat, 
while both barley and oats were also more satisfactory. Thé 
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yield of maize per acre is good except in Jugoslavia, where 
serious losses were occasioned by floods. In Roumania, again, 
good production per acre is partly neutralised by the fact 
that the extent to which the cereal was planted, prior to 
cessions of territory, was somewhat restricted. Germany is 
therefore unlikely to obtain any abundant supply of maize 
from South-Eastern Europe. Though small in relation to the 
world’s total, the yield of oilseeds was satisfactory. 


November 15th. 


Plundering Slovakia 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 


SLOVAKIA, by the grace of Germany a “ free and indepen- 
dent” puppet State, has to fulfil three purposes for her 
protector: firstly, to provide him with cheap labour; 
secondly, to provide him with her main raw material—wood; 
and, thirdly, to serve as a political balance against Hungary. 
These three purposes are pursued with energy and ruthless- 
ness. 

There are already 80,000 Slovakians doing forced labour 
in Germany. As there are about three million Slovaks, and 
as the Slovaks usually have big families, this is a consider- 
able proportion of the able-bodied Slovakian manhood. They 
are excellent agricultural workers, accustomed to work from 
dawn to dusk, but their wages are about the lowest paid in 
Europe; and from the “ Winterhilfe,” organised on the 
German pattern, only 18,000 persons received clothes, and 
only 13,000 food and fuel. 

As for the second purpose, Slovakia is suffering badly 
from its protector’s greed. The country is to a great extent 
wild, with vast woods, and 36 per cent. of the population 
are employed in forestry work, while wood products also 
employ a large number. There are, among others, three large 
factories at Ruzomberok which used 650,000 cubic metres 
of wood to produce cellulose. 


Exhausting the Forests 
8 


Before the war, Slovakia used to cut million cubic 
metres of wood a year; about 3}? millions of this was ex- 
ported to Germany, which also took 270,000 sleepers every 
year. Great Britain was also a big customer, especially for 
beechwood for shipbuilding purposes, wooden floors and 
tool-handles. Now Germany is exhausting the enormous 
Slovakian forests, for trees are being cut at the rate of 
about 23 million cubic metres a year; that is, three times the 
amount which was cut before the war. 

Experts estimate that after 7 to 10 years forestry in 
Slovakia will cease to exist. After that time the country will 
receive a setback of at least half a century. With every 
1,000 cubic metres of wood cut down, it is estimated that an 
additional 200 cubic metres deteriorate owing to wind and 
weather, which have easier access to the forest through the 
new clearings. This additional loss alone, therefore, amounts 
at present to a colossal figure. 
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Slovakia v Hungary 


With regard to the third purpose, the political one, 
Hitler’s followers are stirring up a revisionist mood in the 
country, to bear pressure on Hungary should it be neces- 
sary. Recently it was learned that Kosice, the town which was 
ceded to Hungary, will be given back to Slovakia, and will 
become the new capital of that country. These rumours are 
always connected with the hint that in this event the old 
capital, Bratislava (Pressburg), would be declared a Free 
Port, or perhaps a German town. The Germans have already 
succeeded in expelling many Czechs from Bratislava. and in 
settling thousands of their own people in the town. Whether 
Bratislava becomes a German town or whether it will have 
the nickname of Free Port, the result will be the same. 
The Slovaks will be driven farther into their mountains and 
away from the last little foothold they had on the Danube, 
thus becoming even more economically dependent than they 
are now. 

So easy is it to make gifts from other people’s property 
that Hitler will give them the Hungarian town as a new 
capital, while in order to keep the Hungarians frightened, 
the Slovakians are promised further concessions. In the 
meantime, the Slovaks are ordered to despoil their own 
country, and will consequently become their own grass- 
hoppers. 
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A CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENT 


N° robins in this 
i 


Christmas number. 
No pictures of Santa Claus 
being shot down by Anti- 
Aircraft. No waits being 
mistaken for the all-clear. 
And yet, there may be 
people who really want a 
magazine to read this 
Christmas, and if they do 
they will certainly find it 
in the Christmas number 
of World Review. 

Not that this Christmas 
number isn’t bright and 
amusing. How could Max 
Beerbohm write on the 
Top Hat without being as 
polished and as sparkling 
as_ his Could 


Diana Morgan (who wrote 


subject ? 


many of the Gate Revue 
numbers) write a special 
Revue for us without being 


witty ? But enough! Ifyou 


we think you are you need 
only glance at the con- 
tents panel—and World 
Review will be yours this 
Christmas. 


C ontents 


Christmas 1914-1939, Sir John 
Thinkin. Aloud 

Edward Hulton; The Top Hat, Su 
Max Beerbohm; The Third Time 
Cooke; The 
Doctrine; Man of the Month: Bill 
Bullitt, Noe! Barber; The Dutch 
East Indies: From Cleusewitz to 
Hitler, Capt. Liddell Hart; Work! 
Revue: A Frolic in Coiour, Diana 


Squire ; 


Alistair Monroe 


Morgan and Walter Trier: The 
!deal Woman, James Laver; Japan 
Drops the Mask, H. J. Timperiey 
The Candle, 
George Edinger; Pity the Poor 
r J. B. S. Haldane 


I Was Interned, S. J]. Charoux ; Ou 


Things of Everyday: 





Measle, Profes 


Oldest Ally, John Gaunt: Are W<« 
Harrisson; Th 
Truth About ENSA, Basil Dean 


Iran, lraq—and the Axis, J. Went- 


Escapists? Tom 


worth Day; Comic Strips, Frank 
Dowling: A Book of To-day: The 
Perfect Life, Dermot Morrah; A 
Book of Yesterday: The Diary of 

Nobody, Alan Jenkins; The 
Bookshelf; Christmas Fifty Years 


are the sort of person La, Batt Cree Bection. 
eta 
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Blocked 


EW Orders in Council (S.R..& O., 1989/1990) and the 
‘Treasury Order which accompanies them (S.R. & O., 
1991) have this week formally admitted to our monetary voca- 
bulary that disreputable term “ blocked sterling.” As from last 
Monday, the Treasury, or rather the Bank of England acting 
as its agent, has had the power to direct that any payment 
due to a non-resident shall be made in sterling to a “ blocked 
sterling account.” The latitude given to the authorities in 
deciding what particular payments are to be so treated is 
complete; but the new regulations are clearly aimed at certain 
categories of operations and are not merely intended to 
strengthen the armoury of our exchange controllers (though 
in this respect they will not be without value). 

Before describing what these particular operations may be 
and to what use this new category of sterling may be put, it 
may be pointed out that this official admission of the existence 
of blocked sterling, this grant of a birth certificate, takes 
place when the infant is nearly 15 months old. Blocked ster- 
ling was born with the coming of exchange control. All pay- 
ments due to non-residents for which official permission has 
not been given—whether in the form of foreign exchange or 
of “free” sterling—have created immobilised claims on thi 
country. These claims have more often than not taken the 
form of sterling funds which it has been impossible either to 
convert into foreign currency or to transfer to banking 
accounts opened in the name of the non-resident creditor. 
An important case in point was provided by the substantial 
sums due at the outbreak of the war, and accruing since 
then, from British film exhibitors to the United States film 
industry. There are countless other cases of comparably 
blocked sterling due to non-residents who have realised in- 
vestments in this country but have been unable to withdraw 
the proceeds of such liquidation either through the official or 
free exchange markets. The manner in which such immobi- 
lised assets have been utilised has been left to the discretion 
of the interests concerned, and it has usually been found 
possible to arrange for their temporary investment for at 
least the duration of the war. The solution of this problem 
has created very few apparent difficulties and no real vocal 
resentment on the part of the creditors concerned. 

This treatment of the problem of the immobilised sterling 
claims of non-residents was a typical British compromise, 
adaptable and uncodified, and undoubtedly had much to 
commend it. But it left unanswered a number of serious 
legal and technical questions and, partly for this reason, 
offended tidy and logical minds. One obvious difficulty 
which the unofficial and unavowed blocking of sterling cre- 
ated was the position of the resident debtor or agent unable, 
by reason of the exchange regulations, to discharge his obliga- 
tion to a non-resident creditor or to effect payments due to 
a non-resident principal. It is primarily to meet this essenti- 
ally legal problem that the concept of blocked sterling 
accounts has been created. Payments normally permitted to 
such accounts will be the sterling proceeds of maturing secu- 
rities, proceeds of the sale of real estate in this country, 
legacies and amounts to be distributed following the winding 
up of companies or the dissolution of partnerships. Past 
experience suggests that the flow of funds thus described may 
be of the order of about £200,000 a month. 

Funds accumulated in these accounts will only be avail- 
able for investment in a specified list of trustee securities. 
No interest will be paid on blocked accounts, and this will 
no doubt provide a deterrent to the moneys in question 
remaining uninvested—though they will not remain unused 
since the bankers holding these accounts will utilise the 
resources represented by them in the normal course of their 
investment operations. Previously immobilised sterling claims 
on this country will not be eligible for deposit in blocked 
accounts, nor will the many payments which have hitherto 


Sterling 


failed to obtain the sanction of the authorities. Blocked sterling 
accounts, in other words, are not intended to provide a resi- 
dual category of sterling in which will be swept all payments 
due to non-residents for which the authorities are not pre- 
pared to grant exchange or, what is the same thing, to make 
permissible credits to registered or special accounts. If the 
scope of the new accounts is to be so restricted, it may be 
questioned whether it was worth while creating their compli- 
cated machinery merely to regularise (in this country only) 
the legal position of the parties concerned. It is possible, 
however, that the Treasury has less limited views on the 
eventual scope of its new creation and that it intends to 
relegate to blocked sterling accounts all difficult border- 
line cases, with which the history of the exchange regulations 
abounds and will no doubt continue to abound 

In theory it will be impossible to operate these blocked 
for purposes other than those defined in the regu- 
lations. Therefore transfers from one blocked account to 
nother will be forbidden. This should prevent the emer- 
gence of an exchange rate for blocked sterling. Whether this 
usually unflattering accompaniment of avowed blocking of a 
currency will be altogether avoided may be open to question, 
since there are obvious ways in which the ownership in 
blocked sterling can change without corresponding changes 
in the titular name of the account. It is no doubt to reduce 
such unwanted operations to a minimum that the charge 
of keeping blocked sterling accounts and of investing their 
proceeds has been reserved exclusively for the joint-stock 
banks. The merchant banks and other specialist institutions 
have again been passed by, an omission which on this occa- 
sion may be regarded by them as a back-handed compliment 
to their imagination and expertness. The omission is not 
one which will be severely felt by these banks, though it is 
admittedly another straw on the back of the camel. 

The creation of the blocked sterling account is not the only 
new achievement of our exchange controllers this week. If it 
were, little would have been added to the severity or technical 
efficiency of the regulations. Much more important is the 
new regulation which extends to nominee companies, regis- 
tered abroad but controlled in the United Kingdom, the 
compulsion on residents to declare and sell their foreign 
currencies and securities to the authorities. Such companies 
have probably been the most important method of evasion 
of the exchange regulations. It may well be asked why the 
authorities have not acted against them before. The answer 
is that the authorities wanted to make sure of starting their 
attack on this type of capital exporter—ex hypothesi an 
expert at the game—fully armed with knowledge of his 
operations. They are so armed to-day, and it will fare ill 
and expensively with any resident who hopes that the official 
eye will not have been able to probe the activities of his 
foreign nominee companies. It may be hoped that the attack 
on the principle of nominee companies will not stop at this 
particularly noxious manifestation of it. The fight against 
the foreign nominee company as a method of tax evasion 
could be carried much further than it has already gone. 
Even more important, the blot of the nominee shareholder 
on the whole spirit of our company legislation should be 
removed. It would only need a simple amendment of the 
Companies Act to make it incumbent on all nominee share- 
holders to declare the identity of the beneficiaries whom they 
represent. 

There is a significant link between the two exchange regu- 
lations which have appeared this week, namely, the creation 
of the blocked account and the easting of the control net 
around non-resident nominee companies. It will have been 
noted that the Bank of England will have the right to 
canalise into these non-interest-bearing blocked accounts 
“any payment” due to a non-resident. In the past the sterling 
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income on investments held for account of these nominee 
companies has, in accordance with the normal interpretation 
of our exchange regulations, been eligible for conversion into 
the currency of the country in which the company was 
registered. Henceforth it will be possible for the authorities 
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to direct that such income be paid into blocked sterling 
accounts. This fact, highly unpleasant as it will be to the 
resident beneficiaries of the nominee companies, will greatly 
strengthen the hands of the authorities in their dealings 
with this particular type of exchange control evasion. 


Wartime Profits 


|? is remarkable that those who dogmatise about profits 

fall usually into two classes—those business men (a dwin- 
dling number) who conceal their figures from the world, 
and the uninformed critics who, realising that published 
accounts tell only part of the story, suspect all profits figures 
as being part of a gigantic apparatus of deception. Never, 
since The Economist began to compile its records of com- 
pany profits, 32 years ago, has it been so difficult, or so 
necessary, to present the figures as clearly and fairly as pos- 
sible. Of the defects in the raw material, no regular reader 
of this journal’s quarterly analyses can be ignorant. To 
make the best use of that material and to examine the light 
which it throws upon the earnings of industry in wartime, 
under a regime of 100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax, are the 
objects of this article. 

There is no need to recapitulate the changes in the 
methods of computing industrial profits which were in- 
troduced in these columns at the beginning of the year. 
They attempted to make a much-needed adjustment for the 
incidence of income tax on published profit figures, and 
to revise a rather loosely constructed conception of true 
reserves. The results now presented, under the new order, 
cover the third quarter of the year. Therefore, they are not of 
major importance in the annual scheme of things, for third 
quarter Companies normally account for less than one-fifth 
of the number of companies whose results are recorded, and 
for little more than one-tenth of the year’s total profits. The 
importance of the third quarter figures is their relation to 
the war timetable. Roughly speaking, they cover a hypotheti- 
cal accounting year to the end of April. Eight months of war, 
following four months of active re-armament, and a regime 
of 100 per cent. E.P.T. find their reflection in the figures. 

There have been many companies whose trading profits 
have increased during this period; there are few whose net 
profits have risen, after the tax collector has been satisfied, 
and still fewer whose shareholders have obtained higher 
dividends. For each exceptional case, like Raleigh Cycle, 
a dozen contrary examples, like that of A.E.C., could be 
named. Table I, drawn up in the new form, illustrates 
this point conclusively. The 428 companies experienced a 5.2 
per cent. increase in trading profits from £74.8 millions to 
£78.7 millions; their net distributable profits, after meeting 
their tax and depreciation provisions, declined by 16.8 per 
cent. from £45.3 millions to £37.7 millions. Industry is 
producing a bigger cake, but shareholders are getting a 

maller slice of it. 

The réle of taxation is of such paramount importance, 
however, in assessing figures like these that the fall of 16.8 
per cent. in net profits should not be accepted uncritically. 
In the first place, the £37.7 millions net figure is struck after 
provision for 100 per cent. E.P.T. If that were all, it could 
be accepted as a measure of the earnings available for share 
capital, limited, as they now are, to a pre-war basis by the 
exactions of the tax collector or by the unwillingness of 
entrepreneurs to increase their exertions while deprived of all 
reward. But this figure is, in large measure, also reduced by 
the provision for normal income tax. Our calculations show 
that the net profits available for distribution up to the hilt 
among shareholders (that is, before providing for normal 
income tax) were of the order of £48.6 millions. But for the 
richly varied, and highly inconvenient, methods which are 
employed to express company profits, this figure would be 
an accounting fact. As it is, the total is a mixture of fact 
and statistical presumption which is much more accurate 
than the original data. 

We cannot yet compare this total with the results of 
former years. It is possible, however, to see what it means 
in terms of the rate of earnings on share capital. For third- 
quarter companies, this rate was 9.9 per cent. overall on 
their preference and equity capital. It is, ostensibly, higher 
than the rate on the share capital of third-quarter companies 
in 1939 shown in Table II. This latter figure, however, 
is shown without adjustment for taxation, which would 
raise it appreciably. Comparing like with like, we can say 
that the rate of earnings on share capital has been steadily 
talling this year; in the first quarter, it was 11.6 per cent.; 


in the second quarter, 10.3 per cent.; now it has dipped 
below 10 per cent. 

This conclusion is fortified by the more detailed calcula- 
tions of the division of profits set out in Table III, For the 
examination of the recent trend, however, this interrupted 
series is less revealing than the results of the past three 
quarters, which are on a comparable statistical basis, and 
are shown in the supplementary table which follows: — 


1940 CoMPANIES 


Proportion of Adjusted 


Net Profits Rates of Payment (Gross 


Pref. Ord. To free Earned Paid 


4 Iret 
Div. Div. Reserves Deb. Pret. Ord. Ord. 
Ist Quarter 17-5 71-6 10:9 4:2 5-5 15-1 
2nd Quarter 20°3 635:°0 14:7 4:8 6:2 1Z°3 10:0 
3rd Quarter | 29°4 55-9 14:7 4:9 6:9 12:2 


The exactions of 100 per cent. E.P.T., a more cautious divi- 
dend policy, and—for those companies whose distributable 
profits have increased—moral dividend limitation, have com- 
bined to intercept the flow of profits from industry into 
the balances of the equity shareholders. On broad grounds, 
this may be justified, for risk-bearing in wartime is a rather 


TABLE I.—PROFITS OF THIRD QUARTER COMPANIES 


! 
Latest Net 
| 


Previous | Latest Figures 
Companies Financial Financial recalculated 
| Year Year | before charging 
| Taxation 
| £ £ | £ 
Total Profits*.... 74,758,540 | 78,723,575 — 
| | 
Depreciation § .....ccsccccccccee f } { 6,393,420F | — 
Debenture interest - } > 29,432,060< | 3,577,154 | 4,191,337 
Other charges and taxation L] 31,048,625 | aus 
| | 
Net Profits... : : 45,326,480 | 37,704,376 | 48,610,103 
Preference dividends . oe 11,813,851 | 14,281,280 
Ordinary dividends............ ae | 18,716,535 27,154,833 
Add to free reserves ....... ; 7,173,990 | 7,173,990 


* After depreciation where not separately stated. 
+ Where separately stated. 


TABLE II.—Prorits OF THIRD QUARTER COMPANIES, 1935-1940 


Reports issued No. of a Pref. and Ratio of 
in 3rd Quarter ¢ » xCENS Ord. | | ronts t¢ 
~ Capital | Capital 
{ 
\ 
£°000’s) (£°000’s) | 
1935 345 22,471 (a) 286,270 | 7:8 
1936 382 28,975 (a |} 312.349 | 93 
RY vet nduaaatin 337 28,575 (a 258,989 |} 11:0 ( 
1938. : 374 32.793 (a | 317,150 10:3 «&« 
SOO ia 345 | 28,253 (a 293,440 | 9-6 (c) 
1940 .. am 428 | 78,724 (b 490,042 9:9 (d) 


(a) Total profits after debenture interest. 6) Trading profits before 
debenture interest, depreciation and taxation. (c) Without tax adjustment. 
d) Ratio of net profits, as re-calculated on a before-tax basis. 


TABLE III. DivisION OF PRoFITsS (THIRD QUARTER COMPANIES) 


Se " ° | 
1935-39 : Proportion of | 


' 
rotal Profits. Rates of Payment 
| 


Reports 1940: Proportion of (1935-39 without adjustment for 








Issued Adjusted Net Profits | tax) 
during | 
Third - Py ie caniiieeen: wees ota — ge - - 
Quarter | pref. Ord. To Deh | Pref, | Earned | Paid 
| Div. | Div. | Reserve — — Ord. {| Ord. 
' ' 
| | } 
lL» lel al x 
1935 .... 24:7 51-6 23-7 7) 6) #9 | 6:7 
1936 19°8 50-5 | 29:'7 | 4:8 4:9 12:1 7-6 
1937 16-6 54:9 | 28:5 | 45 | 48 | 13-9 9-2 
1938 19-3 51-2 | 295 | 45 | 51 14:1 9-1 
1939 20-7 mai) Ss) 4S | SS } 12:7 7°5 
1940 (a) | 29-4 55-9 14:7 4:9 | 6-9 12:2 9:6 
! | 


a) Figures based throughout on adjusted net profits. 
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negative function of enterprise. The director of an inessentual 
industry may bear the risk of loss; the essential concern, 
however, can hardly be said to carry a profit-earning risk— 
at least, so long as the war lasts. 

Losses and reductions in profits, however, have already 
been savage in some cases. The supplementary table on 
page 691 shows the devastation which war has caused, for 
example, in oil earnings. It is symptomatic of the entire 
range of home industry that the large miscellaneous group 
of 82 companies, which shows an increase of £2.7 millions 
in trading profits, has suffered a fall of £360,000 in un- 
adjusted net profits. Indeed, the cases in which net profits 
appear to have increased appreciably are in such groups as 
textiles and food, confectionery and drink. That is a re- 
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proach, not of profiteering, but of our failure to reduce civil 
consumption on a sufficient scale. 

In wartime, the profiteer is an object of hatred and con- 
tempt. But he is, in fact, usually a profiteer malgré lui; a 
symptom of weak monetary management, rather than a self. 
generated anti-social force. The ruthless profiteer must cer- 
tainly be checked. So also should the shortcomings of 
financial control which present him with involuntary profits, 
This interim report on company profits, after the first year 
of war, however, does go far to prove that “ profiteering,” 
in the unsophisticated sense, is so far difficult to establish, 
for industry at large. That, at least, is a small item to our 
credit in our groping attempts to secure monetary equlili- 
brium in wartime. 


Finance and Banking 


Scarcer Credit 


The past week has been noticeable in the money market 
for a marked tightening of credit conditions. At nw time has 
even the semblance of stringency appeared, but any per- 
ceptible drying up of resources is so uncommon in these 
days as to attract notice. All the factors at work in this tend- 
ency are undoubtedly transient, and by the coming week 
the supply of credit should be as abundant as ever. The most 
important single influence has probably been the prepara- 
tions made by the Treasury to effect the payment due last 
Tuesday on the Canadian securities included in the last vest- 
ing order but one. As usual, preparations of this kind have 
involved a temporary immobilisation of credit both prior to 
the day of payment and after the payments were made, owing 
to the clearing delays and the longer time taken for the 
credit in question to return to general circulation. The im- 
pact of this influence has been rendered more apparent this 
week owing to the fact that most clearing banks have been 
engaged in their monthly making up. While the banks have 
thus been decidedly diffident buyers of bills, the market ha: 
had a larger supply of bills on its hands after its receipt of 
the comparatively generous allotment of 41 per cent. of 
applications for Treasury bills at last week’s tender. ‘J 
discount market demand for credit has thus expanded 
slightly at the very time when supplies were inclined to dry 
up. The result has been to raise the rate for non-clearing 
bank money to the figure of 1 per cent. These slight], 
tighter money market conditions are reflected in the latest 
Bank return. Bankers’ deposits have fallen by £1,577,000 to 
£110,829,000, and must have been well below this total on 
the first two days of the week before the Treasury payments 
for vested Canadian securities had been made. The principal 
counterpart of the fall in bankers’ deposits is to be found 
in an expansion of £4,725,000 in public deposits. The most 
interesting movement in the return is the jump of £3,002,000 
to £6,942,000 in discounts and advances, representing a 
special transaction for a non-market customer of the Bank 
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* * * 


Lord Lothian on our Dollar Resources 


Lord Lothian’s first concern on disembarking in New 
York after his short visit to this country was to give a very 
timely airing to the problem of our ebbing dollar resources 
He did so as he was being submitted to the customary 
barrage of reporters’ questions which greets any eminent 
person arriving in the United States, and there appear to be 
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many variations of his reported words. But the gist of his 
remarks was unmistakeable enough. It was that Great 
Britain was beginning to come to the end of her dollar re- 
sources and that the financial problem involved by the 
steadily mounting scale of our purchases in the United 
States would become urgent during the course of next year. 
His remarks appear to have caused considerable surprise on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is astonishing that this should 
be so. It is true that on the basis of fairly careful estimates, 
of which the results were outlined in these columns last 
week, the gold, foreign exchange and foreign security re- 
sources of the Exchange Equalisation Account should still 
be around £400 millions. But only a small fraction of this 
total can be in a form immediately available for effecting 
payments in the United States. The dollar balances acquired 
on the outbreak of the war through the compulsory sales 
demanded by the exchange regulations provided an imme- 
diate fund of resources which has long ago disappeared. The 
dollar balances of the British Treasury have since then been 
fed by the flow of sterling area exports to the United States, 
by shipments of gold which have reached the United States 
from Canada, South Africa, India and Australia, and 
through sales of dollar securities in the American markets 


* * . 


Unavailable Assets 


The extent to which our dollar balances have been 
strengthened by sales of vested securities could easily be 
exaggerated. The absorptive capacity of the Wall Street 
market has been very limited for many months past. ‘Though 
the Treasury may have imposing holdings of unsold dollar 
securities—for which the former holders on this side have 
been paid in sterling—they are not an immediately available 
asset for financing our war purchases in the United States 
That fact immediately cancels a substantial slice of the above- 
mentioned £400 millions. The same is even true of a con- 
siderable part of the Exchange Account’s gold reserve. For 
a full year prior to the outbreak of the war the British 
authorities had pursued a policy of dispersing the gold re- 
serves of the Exchange Egualisation Account. Much of the 
existing stock was sent to Canada, other reserves were built 
up in South Africa, India and Australia—largely out of the 
gold coming forward for sale in those countries. ‘he gold 
which went to Canada has been readily available for sale to 
the United States Treasury and for immediate conversion 
into dollars. From the outbreak of the war up to the end of 
last August the United States imported $2,343 millions— 
say £585 millions—of gold from Canada. This figure does 
not by any means represent exclusively British Treasury 
gold. It has been appreciably swollen by the arrival in the 
United States of French, Dutch and Belgian gold which was 
shipped via Canada. But it may be assumed that British gold 
provides the most important single contribution to this huge 
total, and from this it may be deduced that by far the greater 
part of the gold which has been shipped from this country 
to Canada has now found its way to the holdings of the 
United States Treasury. The same is probably true of our 
reserve in India, a country which in the first year of war 
exported £16 millions of gold to the United States 


* * * 


Gold in South Africa 


There is, however, one important nest egg which remains 
largely untouched. In September, 1938, the British authorities 
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ceased to import gold from South Africa but began to accu- 
mulate the metal produced in the Union as a local reserve. 
The gross amount so accumulated since September, 1938, 
may be reckoned at about 29 million ounces or £243 millions 
at the present price of gold. Beginning in October, 1939, 
South Africa began to make some direct shipments of gold 
to the United States, and we may assume that these have 
been effected on official British account. The amount so 
exported up to the end of last August was $184 millions, 
or £46 millions. These shipments represent considerably less 
than the current production of gold in the Union, and there 
must be a gold reserve of close on £200 millions lying ear- 
marked in the Union on British Treasury account, even 
allowing for the holdings of the Reserve Bank. If the 
U.S. Treasury could be induced to buy gold earmarked for 
its account in South Africa and deliver dollars against such 
metal, the problem of Great Britain’s ebbing dollar resources 
would lose much of its immediate urgency. There are other 
ways in which this substantial reserve of gold could be 
rendered more available than it is. There must be a consider- 
able amount of gold earmarked in Canada on French, Dutch 
and Belgian account. There should be no practical and very 
little legal difficulty in taking possession of that gold and 
offering the holders in exchange gold held for their account 
in South Africa. The resources of the British Treasury are 
therefore far from exhausted. But if devices of this kind are 
necessary in the near future, it will immediately become 
evident that Lord Lothian had every justification for speaking, 
as he did 


Silver Sageing 

The undertone of the silver market has been soft for 
some weeks past. This week the spot price has sagged to 
23d., or a full 3d. below the present ceiling fixed by the 
readiness of the Indian Government to sell spot silver from 
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its London stocks at 234d. The price was at that figure and 
the Indian Government was called upon to enter the market 
less than a month ago. Since that time the market has become 
exceptionally narrow, and it is as much to its inanition as to 
any other factor that the sagging of prices is to be attributed. 
A negative factor at work has been the suspension of the 
coinage demand which was mainly responsible for the last 
upward turn in the price of the metal. That order was re- 
puted to be for the minting of Maria Theresa thalers and 
was quickly satisfied. Another less specific factor has been 
the turn of the war in the Near East. The fears of a German- 
Italian invasion of Egypt have receded considerably in the 
past few weeks. It was on the basis of these fears that Indian 
operators had engaged a month ago in some mild specula- 
tive buying of silver. These positions are now being undone. 
The London market has from time to time to absorb small 
offerings of newly-mined silver and when the interest in the 
market is as minute as it has recently been, these offerings, 
however negligible in terms of normal turnover, must exert 
a depressing influence. It should be realised that it would 
require little alteration in the present equation of supply and 
demand to cause prices to move either way much more 
sharply than they have recently done. 


* * * 


Scottish Note Cover 

In a note on this subject three weeks ago, an error was 
made in stating the practice with regard to the places in 
which the Scottish note cover might be held prior to the 
recent change. The actual practice was that the Bank of 
England notes, or note certificates, had to be held either at 
that institution or at one or both of two pre-determined 
offices of the bank in Scotland. During the war of 1914-18 
the only concession made was that currency notes, as well 
as Bank of England notes, might be held as cover under the 
conditions then ruling. 


investment 


A Technical Recovers 

The setback in stock exchange quotations has been of 
even more restricted and transient a character than appeared 
probable a week ago. But although the fall has in general 
been halted, and there have been a considerable number of 
rises, the market still awaits the resumption of business on 
the scale which existed prior to the fall. So far the recovery 
is largely due to marking up of quotations, just as the decline 
was caused by a desire on the part of jobbers to escape the 
anticipated bout of selling, which failed to attain proportions 
of any importance. With business at a low ebb, there is an 
increasing tendency among both members of the exchange 
and their customers to demand more energetic action from 
the Government in a number of directions. The daily 
appearance of reports which show that the effect of E.P.T. 
and income tax is to cause an increase in production but to 
result in a fall in distributable profits, and the almost equally 
frequent comments of company chairmen on the evils of 
E.P.T. at 100 per cent., are also creating an opinion in favour 
of a drastic overhaul of taxation as applied to industrial 
profits. The intensification of the savings drive has pro- 
duced more savings, but it has also drawn attention to the 
widening of the gap, while there is a growing impression that 
—the figures of retail trade notwithstanding—a great deal 
more is being spent than is at all healthy. The delay in the 
preparation of a definite scheme for the compensation of 
those who have suffered air raid damage is also much criti- 
cised, and is a potent cause of uncertainties, apart from its 
direct effect on the shares of all those concerns whose property 
account is an important element in the balance sheet. 
Nothing is so destructive of stock market business as such 
uncertainties and this may explain why a week of reasonably 
good news from other fronts, and of excellent results in 
Albania, has produced no revival in trade, In this connec- 
tion, it is, however, possible that a moderate reduction in 
credit has played a part. It was only on Tuesday that the 
earliest payments under the vesting of Canadian stocks were 
due, and the receipts will be spread over a matter of weeks. 
On Monday, there is the half-yearly interest on 34 per cent. 
War loan. If news continues good, the pressure of this large 
amount of money may well bring some buying, which will 


be followed by rising prices. There will remain, however, a 
certain malaise among the more influential body of investors 
until such time as public policy is more clearly adjusted to 
the needs of the moment, and of the coming struggle. 


* * * 


Lifting the Ban 


After a lapse of over five months, during which there 
have been two promises of relief, there is to be some relaxa- 
tion of the ban imposed on June 18th on dealings in those 
securities subject to the Restrictions and Returns Order of 
last year, that is to say, the S.1 (B) stocks. As from the 
beginning of the week, dealings have been permitted in some 
130 odd of these securities, subject to the prior approval 
of the Treasury obtained on Form S.2. In accordance with 
the indication given a month ago, on the occasion of the 
third vesting order, this qualified permission to deal be- 
tween residents applies only to securities in which there is 
not a good market overseas. Unfortunately, this means that 
the majority of market favourites suffering from the original 
ban are not included in the list of securities in which dealings 
are now permitted. This covers under half the number, but 
certainly far less than that proportion in value. It includes 
the bulk of the European national and municipal loans, a 
large number of the corresponding securities of South 
America and a few Far Eastern bonds. A further class of 
securities includes Canadian bank shares, a number of 
Canadian and South American railway stocks and a few 
shares of industrial concerns. Of securities excluded from 
the permission, a large part consists of United States dollar 
stocks proper, all bearer securities, including bonds of con- 
cerns in whose stock dealings are permitted, and all bonds 
expressed as being payable in gold. Further, the ordinary 
capital of a number of European and Canadian concerns 
remains “blocked” so far as business between residents is con- 
cerned. Thus, there is still to be no business here in such secu- 
rities as Canadian Pacific common, International Nickel, 
Swedish Match, Unilever N.V., Brazilian Traction and 
a number of rather less well-known stocks which are fairly 
widely held. The continuance of the ban on such favourites 
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will certainly cause some criticism, and it is not clear that it 
will really serve the purpose of the authorities, which is, 
presumably, to ensure their early sale for dollars. While all 
concerned will be thankful that dealings between residents, 
where permitted, are to be subject to a minimum of for- 
mality, it is quite impossible to see any justification for the 
delay which has occurred. So far as can be gathered, it will 
be necessary to put through deals subject to the necessary 
permission being granted on Form S.2—originally a form 
for approving the buyer. As many of the stocks subject to 
the original order were transferred to the Bank of England 
without the knowledge of their holders, and most of these 
were sent by the authorities to Canada, the question arises 
how the transfer is to be effected if stocks in Canada are 
sold. Fortunately, most of the securities in which dealings 
are now permitted are those which were not handed in, and 
it seems possible that this fact accounts for some apparent 
anomalies in the list, where one stock may be dealt in and 
a companion security may not. In some cases, however, as, 
for instance, shares of Canadian banks, dealings are per- 
mitted although the stocks had to be surrendered to the 
Bank of England, and in these cases some difficulty may 
arise. 


* * * 


National Savings Anniversary 


The total of small savings to November 21st, the con- 
clusion of the first national savings year, exceeded Sir 
Robert Kindersley’s goal of £475 millions with a figure of 
£475,532,981. The issue remained in doubt until the very 
end and success was only attained by the raising of some 
£11 millions from two days’ sale of savings certificates and 
defence bonds and one week’s increase in Savings Bank 
deposits. Since £11 millions approximates to the average 
weekly contribution, the final spurt appears to have been 
highly creditable. The total to the week ending November 
19th amounted to £15,730,171, the best result for several 
months, and one which suggests that it is true that the 
public imagination has been caught in some measure 
by Sir Robert’s challenge. The moral to be drawn from 
the experience of the first year of national savings—apart 
from the still obvious fact that savings on the best level 
yet attained will never solve the main budgetary problem 
—is clearly that the goal was placed too low. Sir Robert 
has nicely estimated the sum which the suitably goaded 
public has saved in the past year. But the attainment of 
this figure carries the implication that the slightly more 
ambitious total of £500 millions might have been raised 
had the man in the street been urged to aim so high. And 
in fact the present preoccupation with absolute figures 
contains the danger that attainment may bring with it 
complacency and that in any case the full extent of the 
problem is not placed before the public eye. Were either 
the movement in the floating debt or the increment in the 
national wage bill related to the trend of national savings 
in the weekly statements of the National Savings Committee, 
and in general propaganda, a false sense of achievement 
might be mitigated. The total of small savings for the first 
quarter of the savings year amounts to some £86,315,000; 
for the twelve weeks to November 19th it had risen to 
£123,906,000. The total of the floating debt, which stood at 
£1,483,700,000 on February 10th, the end of the first quarter 
of the savings year, had risen to as much as £2,262,200,000 
at the end of October, the latest date for which figures are 
available. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, speaking at the opening of the Glasgow War Weapons 
Week, laid great emphasis on the necessity for filling the gap 
between revenue and expenditure by means other than taxa- 
tion. He pointed out that the daily rate of expenditure on 
the war had risen from £5,300,000 in the first year of war 
to some £9,000,000 in the second year. The total raised by 
small savings plus the issue of £300,000,000 of 3 per cent. 
War Loan, the sale of £344,000,000 of 24 per cent. National 
War Bonds and the receipt of interest-free loans amounts 
to no more than £1,140,000,000 in a year, or some 
£3,000,000 per day. Clearly, current achievements provide 
no solution. 


* * * 


The McLintock Reports 


At the time of writing, the reports of Sir William 
McLintock on the companies of the Commonwealth Mining 
group have not been circulated and, although a good many 
further details as to their contents have been made available 
through the good offices of shareholders, it is still not 
possible to obtain a connected view of the whole series of 
transactions. There can, however, be no doubt, from the 
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partial disclosures so far made, that the affair ought not to 
be allowed to rest where it does and that there is a very real 
need for a strong and independent shareholders’ committee 
to be established to decide what action should be taken, 
Nothing much can be done in this matter until all share- 
holders have had an opportunity to study the reports of the 
companies in which they are personally interested, but that 
day should not now be long deferred. As to the inaction of 
the Board of Trade, it appears that, in a note in this column 
last week, we did Major Lloyd George, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board, an injustice in stating that—if correctly 
reported—he had said that the Board of Trade had had no 
opportunity to study the reports. Such papers as dealt with 
the matter at all were unanimous in giving that version of 
his reply to the supplementary question, but Hansard has: 
“T have studied the reports, and I would point out that it is 
mainly through the Board’s action that they were made 
available to the shareholders.” It is a little difficult to under- 
stand how this suffered a sea change into a sentence which 
not only gave the opposite meaning, but of which the word- 
ing was entirely different. That, however, would have been 
of minor importance but for the fact that in these days the 
official version of debates is not available for at least 48 
hours after their conclusion, which makes the task of early 
comment peculiarly difficult. It is understood that this 
matter is to be remedied and it is to be hoped that the 
improvement will not be delayed. Meanwhile, the revised 
reading of the Parliamentary Secretary’s replies make it quite 
clear that, for reasons which are no doubt sufficient, the 
Board of Trade can do nothing in the matter of the reports 
and that the initiative must now come from the shareholder: 
There can be no complaint at this. Section 136 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1929, merely gives the Board of Trade power to 
take proceedings in the case of a criminal liability, but the 
Act allows more than one remedy to shareholders outside 
the section. It is good news that a shareholder in Common- 
wealth Mining and Finance, Mr F. T. Borland, is already 
taking action. He is seeking proxies from shareholders of that 
company to defeat the resolution for the adoption of the 
accounts, due to be presented before the end of the year, 
and advocating the appointment of a committee of share- 
holders. This, he suggests, should consist of the seven largest 
interests, excluding the directors and any who are not 
willing to make a declaration that they are not associated 
with them, or any of them. This body would have power to 
co-opt other members. Such a course seems to meet the 
requirements of the case, and it is to be hoped that individual 
shareholders will give the support necessary to ensure the 
appointment of the committee 


Company Notes 


Tube Investment Earnings 

Receipts from dividends during the year to October 31st 
last show a fall from £840,860 to £804,368. The dividends 
are paid net, and evidently the decline is amply accounted 
for by the higher rate of tax. In the absence of any con- 
solidated statement of earnings, this rather meagre informa- 
tion is all that is available. The reduced figure is sufficient to 
cover the usual dividend of 23} per cent. and to permit 
allocations of £150,000 to general reserve and £100,000 to 
reserve against investments, each of which is £25,000 greater 
than the corresponding transfer a year ago. The addition to 
the carry-forward is, however, considerably reduced. The net 
effect is a further increase in the amount earned on the 
ordinary and liaison shares—counting the latter as £1,000 
each—from 32.3 to 35.2 per cent. The following table shows 
income and its allocations over the past three accounting 
years : — 

Year to October 31st 


1938 1939 1940 

o : £ £ £ 
Dividends received............. 835,359 840,860 804,368 
ND risisdcciversrcessesesicccess 883,726 887,834 846,321 
Interest, fees and expenses ....... 16,469 22,969 25,391 
Preference dividends ........ssesses0e 42,045 37,695 33,047 
Ordinary and liaison shares :— 

Barred ....c.scevsscrssssvesecsscseeeees 825,212 827,170 787,883 

MEE abbas ph scasenbebikbhtideiunvosabach 643,842 607,970 531,979 

Oe a a chapnbae 30-5 32-3 35°2 

PEG kitcciekhicebaunneeeKbssiesesiice 233 232 233 
INIINT.  - dc ccnsnsanssaunietoasepenis 117,458 200,000 250,000 
IED ccacsenccnnentanavnssde 132,132 151,332 157,236 


t Includes £75,000 in 1939 and £100,000 in 1940 to reserve 
against investments. 
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The consolidated statement of assets and liabilities, as at 
August 3rd, shows a very moderate rise in land and buildings 
and an appreciably larger decline in plant and machinery, 
the total of the two items being a trifle over £3,000,000. 
The holding in Stewarts and Lloyds, which carries dividends 
of some £120,000, is again valued at £330,513. At that early 
date, stocks in hand were up from £1,704,084 to £2,120,769, 
while debtors were almost doubled at £3,215,071. Cash and 
eneral investments were also up at a total of £3,656,316, 
egainst £3,433,561, while a new item is an interest-free loan 
in prepayment of taxes of £1,037,500. Against these changes 
in assets, the principal alteration in liabilities is in reserves 
for taxation from £1,875,000 to no less than £4,290,000. 
Here we have a little light on the real scale of profits. The 
balance sheet of the holding company at end-October shows 
that the interest-free advance had risen to £2,787,500. 
General investments, taken in below market price, are up 
£100,000 on the year, but, despite heavy borrowings from 
subsidiaries, cash is down from £1,333,458 to £400,028. 
The group is evidently very fully occupied, but the accounts 
give little indication of the development either of business 
or earning capacity. This absence of formal detail has in 
previous years been redeemed by the excellent and stimu- 
lating annual reviews of the chairman, Mr Arthur Chamber- 
lain. A much wider public than the shareholders will learn 
with regret that there is to be no address this year. Mr 
Chamberlain restricts his comment to an assurance that 
affairs are in good shape, that all the works are fully occu- 
pied and to a repetition of last year’s statement that there is 
no chance during the war of a higher dividend and little of 
alower one. This decision seems unfortunate. It not only sets 
a bad example to boards whose results are less worthy of 
unquestioning acceptance—if such is ever justified. It also 
deprives the country of views which are more likely to help 
our cause than to inform the enemy. 
* * * 

Buenos Aires and Pacific 

The first of the reports of the big four Argentine rail- 
ways to be issued for 1939-40, that of Buenos Aires and 
Pacific, shows a disappointing rise in the net loss after 
debenture interest, rent charges and preference divi- 
dends, from £826,322 to £953,707. Operating receipts fell 
from £6,563,161 to £6,233,643, the lowest level since 1933-34, 
and despite a decline in operating costs of some £180,000 to 
£4,776,476, operating profit has fallen from £1,610,532 to 
£1,457,167. The debit balance carried forward has risen from 
£6,531,985 to £7,485,692. Part of the sums charged have been 
withheld from distribution under the moratorium. The main 
cause Of last year’s reduction in traffic receipts was, as the 
chairman, Mr J. A. Goudge, states in his report, that the 
outbreak of war prevented the carriage for export of an ex- 
ceptionally good maize crop. The wheat crop for 1939 pro- 
vided only 427,000 tonnes for transport, a fall of more 
than 200,000 tonnes on the total of the previous year, and 
the lower revenue from these two sources was not made good 
by higher receipts from the transport of petroleum produced 
in the Mendoza field. Moreover, it is clear that, unless 
arrangements can be made for the export of maize in the 
current year, no improvement can be expected in the revenue 
of Buenos Aires and Pacific in 1940-41, even were the man- 
agement to achieve a further reduction in working costs. The 
company, in common with the other lines, also urgently 
needs some relief in the rate at which exchange is remitted. 
The following table shows the trend of revenue and expen- 
diture since 1937-38 :— 


Years ended June 30th 


1938 1939 1940 
| | £ £ 

Operating receipts . 6,469,595 6,563,161 6,233,643 
Operating expenses 5,116,262 4,952,629 4,776,476 
Operating profit ..... 1,353,333 1,610,532 1,457,167 
Other receipts ....... 143,432 131,932 149,778 
Exch. differences ...... 708,978 706,589 643,672 
Depreciatn. of currency 

floating assets ......... Cr. 38,429 88,626 108,393 
Debenture interest* 960,395 978,207 997,036 
Rent charges* ......... 779,938 795,362 811,551 
> ee 914,117 826,322 953,707 


Carried forward ......... Dr.5,705,663 Dr.6,531,985 Dr.7,485,692 
* Including interest on arrears. 


The most interesting section of Mr J. A. Goudge’s report 
18 probably that which alludes to the possibility of nationali- 
sation of the foreign-owned railways in Argentina. While 

Ing plain the wholly unofficial nature of present dis- 
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Mrs. D : I know it was my husband’s intention that the boys 
should benefit from my legacy when they come of age. 


It’s not a great sum as you know, only £1,000, and the 
important thing is that it should not diminish. 


Executor : Precisely. We must find an investment that is 
safe and profitable. You say you have the full quota of 
Savings Certificates ? 


Mrs. D: Very nearly, and the boys have been saving too — 
we make an effort to put something into Savings Cerufi- 
cates every week. But I want this legacy kept separate. 


Executor : Well, my advice to you is to put it into Defence 
Bonds as you have not yet bought any. They are, in my 
opinion, ideal for a case such as yours. You see, they 
do not fluctuate in value. If you invest £100, you can 
always get £100 back so that the legacy cannot depreciate. 


Mrs. D : I thought of that. And the rate of interest is good, 


too, isn’t it ? 


Executor : Three per cent is excellent for an investment as 
safe as this. Also —this is worth considering in your 
position — the interest is paid out to you automatically 
every six months. 


Mrs. D : Very well, I’ll put the money in Defence Bonds. Will 
you see to it ? 


Executor : With pleasure. I will ring up my stockbroker and 
arrange it. I think you are doing a very wise thing — 
a very profitable thing. And if you can afford to leave 
the money untouched for seven years, you will get a 
bonus of £1 on every £100 invested. That will make a 
very useful addition. 


Save regularly week by week. Go 10 a Post Office 
or your Bank or Stockbroker and put your money into 
Defence Bonds or National War Bonds ; or buy Savings 

* Certificates ; or deposit your savings in the Post Office or 
Trustee Savings Banks. Join a Savings Group and make 
others join with you. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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cussion of this topic, he points out that the remote possibility 
of Axis control of the Argentine railways has so increased 
public interest in the question of nationalisation that a Senate 
Committee is making an investigation. Since the lines are 
subject to an expropriation law, no opposition could be raised 
in principle and discussion would centre round the terms of 
compensation to which the Government of Argentina might 
feel able to agree. Meanwhile, efforts are beimg made to main- 
tain the plant and rolling stock, and capital expenditure on 
these items amounted to £244,999 last year against £169,826 
in 1938-39. Total reserves still stand in the balance sheet at 
£3,076,073. After the moderate rise of recent weeks in Argen- 
tine rails, Buenos Aires and Pacific 4 per cent. deben- 
tures stand at 52, at which price they yield £7 13s. 9d. per 
cent. 


* * * 


Consolidated Gold Fields Setback 


The reports of New Consolidated Gold Fields and of 
the holding company, Consolidated Gold Fields, for the year 
to June 30th, make disappointing reading. Not only has 
the income of New Consolidated declined for the third year 
in succession by a considerable drop from £1,070,327 to 
£739,218, but the allocation of an immense sum to deprecia- 
tion ensures that the company makes a net loss for 1939-40. 
The depreciation provision stands at £1,370,000 against 
£550,000 in the previous year and £100,000 in 1937-38, and 
the payment of dividends for the current year necessitates a 
draft of £1,000,000 on general reserve. Taking depreciation 
charged against revenue at £370,000, ordinary earnings 
would be slightly higher at £279,007, against £248,634. The 
directors have good reason for making so large a draft on 
reserve in that prices were near their lowest at June 30th, 
between when and November 15th the value of investments 
has risen by more than £2,000,000. After paying 74 per cent. 
on ordinary capital, the carry-forward is reduced from 
£228,228 to £162,025. Three years’ trend of profits for Con- 
solidated Gold Fields and New Consolidated is analysed in 
the following table : — 


Years ended June 30th 


1938 1939 1940 
: : as. 4, 4 4 
New Consol. Gold Fields— 
NE ads ie cteoxcsasnconsunns 1,221,439 1,070,327 739,218 
Depreciation ........... ' 100,000 550,000 1,370,000 
Taxes and duty ............ 248,061 60,285 14,632: 
IE cu chonnsiinvnenessesi 41,045 73,279 75,579 
Earned for Ord. : Amount 692,875 248,634 Dr. 720,993 
Senn 26-0 9-7 te 
NG vs cccasercneiess 200,000 o Dr.1,000,000 
Carry-forward .........++. 395,154 228,228 162,025 
Consolidated Gold Fields— 
rer 677,547 557,866 345,210 
Pref. dividends* ............ 139,458 138,129 129,143 
Ord. divs.: Amount* ... 533,597 415,560 245,996 
TS aici 20 1614 10 
Carry-forward ............ 35,425 39,602 9,673 


* Same for both companies except in 1940 when 712 per cent. 
was paid by New Consolidated. + Being liability for South 
African taxation only. 


There is little doubt that the fall in total income of New 
Consolidated, which gives rise to a drop in total revenue of 
the holding company from £557,866 to £345,210, is due to 
falling profits on the sale of investments rather than to the 
rise of working costs among mining subsidiaries. The pay- 
ment of a 10 per cent. dividend by Consolidated Gold Fields, 
less tax at 6s. 3d., against 16} per cent. in the previous year, 
requires a substantial draft on the carry-forward, which is 
some £30,000 lower at £9,673. The most striking feature o! 
the balance sheets is a decline in investments of New Con- 
solidated, at or under cost, from £9,449,046 to £6,608,183. 
The total of the reserve account, after the recent transfer, 
is halved at £1,000,000. The technical position of the sub- 
sidiary mining companies, whose productive activity 1s dis- 
cussed in detail in the report, appears to be satisfactory, and 
there is no reason to suppose that their profits will suffer 
severely. It is evident that, failing a renewed setback in 
prices of mining shares, the reserve position of New Con- 
solidated will be restored in the next accounts, but whether 
there will be opportunities for substantial profits on the sale 
of holdings, at a time when new ventures are likely to be 
banned, is a matter of considerable doubt. The £1 ordinary 
shares of Consolidated Gold Fields, at 31s. 3d. ex dividend, 
vield £6 8s. per cent. 
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Increased Dividends 


The decision of the directors of the P. and O. Steam 
Navigation Company to raise the cash bonus on the year to 
September 30th from 14 to 2} per cent., making a total for 
the year on deferred stock of 7} against 63 per cent., restores 
the rate of dividend paid in 1937-38. This payment was, in 
tact, the highest which ordinary stockholders had received 
since the 6 per cent. tax free distribution of 1930-31. The 
reduction of the cash bonus in 1938-39 was made in spite 
of a rise in deferred earnings from £374,656 to £399,949, 
At the same time, the allocation to contingencies reserve was 
raised from £25,000 to £100,000. No details of the com. 
pany’s allocations for the past year are yet available, but 
it would appear that the recent steady rise in total profits 
has continued and that the management is reasonably 
satisfied with the terms on which the Government has re 
quisitioned shipping. The £1 deferred stock at 21s. 6d. yields 
£7 4s. per cent. 

* 


Shareholders have every ground for satisfaction with the 
decision of the management of Raleigh Cycle Holdings to 
distribute a final dividend of 5 per cent., plus a 5 per cent, 
bonus, for the year to November 30th. Not only does this 
announcement remove the market fears that the declaration 
of a second interim of 10 per cent. last August might be 
intended also as the final payment for the year, making 
a total of only 15 per cent., but it raises the total ordinary 
distribution for the year from 20 to 25 per cent. Details of the 
progress of the operating company must wait on the publi- 
cation of the report, but the preliminary statement reveals 
that the Raleigh Cycle Company, after meeting all charges 
against profits, including E.P.T. but excepting income tax, 
earned a net profit for the year to August 12th of £471,035, 
against £407,293. Taxation will inevitably absorb a sum in 
excess of the £164,912 required for 1938-39, and it is, there- 
fore, probable that equity earnings will approximate to that 
year’s level of £242,381, representing a tax-free rate of 49,4 
per cent. There is little doubt that the company’s plant has 
been employed to capacity during the past trading year, and 
even a substantial increase in the proportion of turnover 
represented by Government work—for the previous year it 
amounted to 6.3 per cent.—would leave a predominance of 
commercial contracts. The £1 ordinary shares at Sls. 3d, 
ex dividend yield as much as £9 15s. 2d. per cent 


* * * 


Joseph Lucas Results 


The full accounts of Joseph Lucas, for the year to 
August 7th, as usual convey a minimum of information. It 
must, however, be assumed that profits, which are struck 
after tax, depreciation and all other contingencies, reflect a 
considerable rise in gross revenue, since the published figure 
has declined only from £354,480 to £299,317 in a year of 
substantially higher taxation. In the absence of any alloca- 
tion to special depreciation, which in 1938-39 absorbed 
£105,000, equity earnings have risen from £227,957 to 
£273,835, representing 24.0 against 17.5 per cent. The allo- 
cation to general reserve is doubled at £100,000, bringing the 
total of this account to £900,000, and the carry-forward is 
some £2,000 higher at £65,986. Such results in a year’s 
trading, which fell almost wholly within the war period, 
must be regarded as highly satisfactory. The following table 
shows three years’ comparative results : — 


Years to August 7th 


1938 1939 1940 

| | —_ eo 
Profits and dividends} 321,587 354,480 299,317 
Staff fund es 10,000 10,000 15,000 
eee 1,961 2,000 2,000 
Preference shares 10,215 9,523 8,482 


Ordinary shares :-— 


Earned .. 299,411 227,9574 273,835 
Paid .......... 213,215 194,835 171,552 
Earned ...... 21:1 17:5 24:0 
Paid °,. ’ 15 15 15 
To reserve . 75,000 50,000 100,000 
Carried forward . 80,581 63,703 65,986 


+ After taxation, depreciation, contingencies and management 
! 1 - . - - 
expenses. + After special depreciation £105,000; earne 
rate before this charge, 25-6 per cent. 


It is clear from the balance sheet that the existing level of 
net profits, in the face of rising costs, has been maintain 
through the attainment of very considerable industrial 
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activity. 


at 49s. 44d., yield £6 1s. Sd. per cent. 
* * 


Rhokana Report 


The complete accounts of Rhokana Corporation for the 
year to June 30th—the preliminary statement was discussed 
in The Economist of November 16th—confirm the view that 
the reduction in the ordinary dividend from 50 to 40 per 
cent. is dictated solely by the rise in tax liability. The profit 
from operating account shows an increase from £2,136,041 
to (2,869,978, and, despite a decline in income from Mufulira 
Copper Mines of some £40,000 to £177,668, total profits 
are substantially higher at £3,.061,440, against £2,357,653. 


THE 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Last week’s quiet close in all markets 
resulted in a small turnover and few 
price changes, though underlying senti- 
ment, encouraged by the news of Greck 
advances, was firm. Dealing remained on 
a small scale at the beginning of the 
present week, though on Tuesday a 
moderate investment demand raised a 
number of gilt-edged securities and in 
mid-week buying activity spread to the in- 
dustrial market. Interest in the commodity 
shares remained at a low level, though 
kaffirs attracted increasing attention 
* 

The improved demand for gilt-edged 
was stimulated by anticipation of the re- 
lease of funds tied up in requisitioned 
Canadian stocks. At the beginning of the 
week interest centred round +4 per cent 
Funding, but later 34 per cent. War Loan 


went ahead and 24 and 4 per cent 
Consols were both in demand, the latter 
gaining } on Tuesday. There was some 


buying of Indian stocks and demand for 
dominion and colonial issues was greater 
than of late. In the foreign bond market, 
American buying of Mexican stocks, on 
rumours of an improved political situa- 
tion, continued to be an interesting feature. 
Support for German Dawes and Young 
loans fell away and these securities lost 
recent gains. Both Chinese and Japanes¢ 
bonds advanced, and the market favourites 
of recent weeks, Greek 7 per cent. and 
Egyptian Unified, also gained a few 
points. Brazilian and Argentine issues re- 
mained firm. 
* 

Interest in home rails remained at a 
low level and ordinary stocks declined 
fractionally, Great Western ordinary 
losing 4 on Monday and } the next day. 
L.M.S. ordinary and Southern deferred 
Were also offered. Before the week-end, 
L.N.E.R. preference issues were in de- 
mand and later ruled quietly steady. 

* 

In the industrial market breweries were 
a firm spot. A number of market leaders, 
including Bass, Mitchells and Butlers, 
Distillers and Meux, all enjoyed substantial 
gains. Aircrafts and motors gave a mixed 
display, Raleigh Cycle Holdings suffering 
from profit-taking after last weck’s rise 
on the dividend announcement. Rolls 
Royce steadily advanced. In the iron and 
steel group, Tube Investments were 
bought on the report and John Brown, 
Wm. Cory and Babcock and Wilcox also 
attracted support. The stores group was 


Cash holdings have dropped 
£572,098 to £179,246, while stock has appreciated from 
£950,575 to £1,518,108. A further measure of the high 
yolume of business transactions conducted during the past 
year is provided by the increase in debtors from £725,245 to 
(1,844,851, and in creditors from £1,191,734 to £2,269,010. 
The company is doing a great deal of Government work 
and despite rising taxation and reduced margins, the scale 
of output should provide adequate cover for the 15 per cent. 
ordinary dividend during the war. The £1 ordinary shares, 
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Since the tax provision is more than doubled, at £1,650,000, 
against £750,000, and higher allocations have been made 
both to depreciation and to development reserve, the latter 
claiming £130,538, against £86,206, the surplus available for 
ordinary and “ A” ordinary dividends is necessarily reduced 
from £1,226,398 to £983,801. At this lower level it fails to 
cover the 40 per cent. dividend, which absorbs £1,000,001, 
and the carry-forward is consequently reduced from £231,801 
to £215,601. Clearly, the operating position of the company 
is very strong and has progressed satisfactorily in the past 


year. The balance sheet indicates a sound reserve position 
and an increase in mining activity. The general reserve, as 


before, stands at £2,177,120, while reserve for taxation is up 


from £1,261,202 to £2,458,076. Creditors and debtors have 
both risen, by some £250,000 to £596,294 and from £90,945 
to £610,991, respectively. Despite this increase in trading 


STOCK 


dull, and interest in tobacco leaders was 
on a small scale though prices remained 
firm. Leading textiles attracted attention 
and Coats and Courtaulds improved. In 
other directions, J. Lyons receded and 
Murex gained fractionally. 

* 

Interest in kaffirs at the end of last 
week was on a very small scale and no 
definite improvement was evident until 
Tuesday, when a number of dividend pay- 
ing mines were bought. Crown Mines, 
Geduld, Durban Deep and East Daggas 
were among leading companies to gain on 
balance, and ‘“ Johnnies” steadily ad- 
vanced. In other sections of the mining 
market turnover was on a very small 
scale, and in the rubber market the pro- 
tress of recent weeks gave way to stag- 
nation, followed by a number of small 
losses in mid-week. Anglo-Dutch, Rubber 
[rust and Malayalam all lost a few pence. 
n the oil market prices moved irregu- 
rly. Shell Transport ordinary were 


Anglo-Iranian ordinary improved. Fri- 
lay’s advance in Mexican Eagles was not 
held. The recently de-restricted Canadian 
Eagles attracted attention in mid-week 
when, after opening at 5s. 3d., they rose to 
6s. 43d., compared with about 4s. 6d 
suspension of business on 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Security Indices 


Approx. 
Total Corres, 
1940 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 
Nov, 20 . 1,909 3,635 69 8 124 0 
a ae 1,947 850 69 8 124 0 
0 22 1,843 3,930 69-7 123-9 
on ee bes 308 4,470 70-0 124:0 
26 1,901 3,885 70:3 124-0 
a hin 1,901 3,700 70°5 124:-1 
* July 1, 1935 = 100. +t 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80:6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 


19-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940 : highest, 126°5 
4 


May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


New York 


WALL STREET opened optimistically on 
Friday after the Thanksgiving Day holiday, 
but on Saturday and after the week-end 
trading on the whole turned dull and prices 
moved uncertainly. Confused political news 
from Europe caused traders to decal 
cautiously, and though a moderate rally 
developed on Monday, gains were not fully 
held the next day. After several weeks, steel 
and aircraft issues again enjoyed a short 
period of favour, and support for these 
securities led the market until mid-week. 


Rhokana holds 2,3 


activity, there is no sign of a shortage of working capital, 
and cash holdings have risen by as much as £700,000 to 
£1,651,735. The report draws attention to the satisfactory 
progress of Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, in which 
23,150 £1 shares. The report of that com- 
pany states that plant will not be extended for the present, 
but that the pilot plant has been in operation since last 
August. The £1 ordinary shares of Rhokana at 142s. 6d. yield 
£5 12s. 2d. per cent., less tax at Ss. 6d. in the £1. 


=XCHANGES 


On Wednesday, further selling of steel 
issues caused a number of losses ranging 
up to $2. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill activity 
at 97 per cent. of capacity, as in the pre- 
vious week. 


New York Prices 
Total share dealings :—Nov. 20, 810,000; 
Nov. 21, Closed (a); Nov. 22, 710,000; 
Nov. 23, 240,000; Nov. 25, 520,000 ; 
Nov. 26, 590,000. 


Thanksgiving Day 


ose Close ose Close 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
19, 26, 19, 26 


1940 1940 1940 1940 


1. Railroads Celanese of A. 2814 271 
Balt. & Ohio.. 4 4 (Chrysler ...... 79lo 771, 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 285g 2939,Curt. Wr.“A” 29 28 
Illinois Cent. 8l4 75g Eastman Kdk. 1431 141 
N.Y. Cent..... 14 1419!Gen. Elec. ... 3514 331g 
Northern Pac. 7 654 Gen. Motors.. 5012 497, 
Pennsyl. RI.... 25 227g Inland Steel . 90lo 85 
Southern ... 13ig 13 Int. Harvest 5514 541 
n ickel ... 27lo 261, 
2. Utilities, etc. > Ni kel 271 26! 
/ ; : 1441, Liggett Myers 9654 955g 
Amer. Tel.... 16655 166 , come ; 
s aan > =, (Nat. Dairy ... 1334 13 
mer. W’wks. x 7igixy.. Fi a. a 
an 20% ,°' Nat. Distillers 231g 22 
Pac. Light. 834 3614); c, ( = 
> ' > Nat. Steel ... 6914 6754 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 30 3059/55 : : pa oo 
: rn Proct.Gamble 5814 55 
Sthn. Cal. Ed 27 26 eer —- we 
tinted Ges 10 10la seats Roebck 771g 7554 
— Shell Union... 10!g 95g 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac. . 953 854 
industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 36 345g 
Amer. Metal.. 19lox18lo 20th Cen. Fox 434 5 
4m. Roll. Ml 16lox 1534'U.S. Steel 7039x 69 
im. Smelting | 451g 4414 West’hse El... 104). 105 
Anaconda ..... 28lg 271g Woolworth 3453 3354 
Briggs ........ 245g 2414/Yngstn. Sheet 4llo 4114 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 
Nov. {| Nov. | Nov. 
Low | High 6, } 13 20 


June | Jan. | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 





5 3 
' 
17Industrials 80-9 |111-4 | 94:5 | 99-1 | 95-6 
32 Rails ... 20:7a| 30°7 | 27:4); 29 0 | 27:7 
10 Utilities ... 71:2a) 89-4 | 79 6 | 80 2 | 78:4 
419 Stocks ... 69:9 | 94-8 | 81:3 | 847) 81-9 
Av. yield*......6°61%'4-30% 5 86% |5-60% |5-95% 


High | Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


DatLy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Nov. 14 | Nov. 15 Nov. 16 Nov. 18)Nov. 19 Nov. 20 


110-10 | 109-00} 107-80) 107-60 |107-70 105-10 


1940 High: 123-7, January 3rd. Low: 86-7, 
June 10th. 


(Continued on page 678) 
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Industry and Trade 


Foreign Trade in October 


There is no evidence in the trade returns for October 
of a contraction in our overseas commerce as a result of the 
intensification of Germany’s effort to cut our communica- 
tions with the rest of the world. Imports, which are valued 
s, rose by £4.6 millions between September and 
October; British exports, it is true, fell by £7 


on a c.if. basi 


U.K. Imports AND Exports 


Railway Charges 
Hard upon the heels of the decision to raise railway 
charges by a further 6 per cent. on December Ist came the 


unions’ new claim 


SOs. 


.8 millions. But 


and Wages 


for a rise in wages. In addition to the 


minimum wages granted at the end of October last year— 
per week in London, 
in rural districts—which involved weekly 


48s. in industrial areas and 47s, 


increases ranging 


from 6d. to 5s. per week for adult workers in the lower-paid 


grades, the traffic grades obtained advances of 4s. per week 


at the beginning of last Janus iry and 3s. per week on June 


3rd. In addition, the clerical grades secured salary Increases 


12 . : Change between 
— _— | _ 1939 and 1940 of £10 per annum in January and of £8 per annum in June, 
The new claims are symptomatic of the dé inger of continuing 
£7000 £7000 £7000 £7000 the pre-war wage-fixing system in time of war, when the 
Total om 79.079 | 61.871 | 85,096 23,225 + 37-5 Government is the chief customer of industry and trade. In 
British exports . 42,560 | 24,623 23,391 1,232 5-0 the industries remunerated for Government work on the 
enn erorenniee weaer | eteee'| setae ool "2's basis of cost, plus a percentage, and in those which, like 
Excess imports over expo ts) 31.073 | 35.250 | 60.738 25.488) 4-72°3 the railways, have been guaranteed a minimum profit stan- 
enter nd) = 2,781 1,380 299 |— 1,081) —78-3 dard, the resistance to claims for higher wages has naturally 
tain been lessened by the war. If the new demands by the railway 
poe meen. cone ee ee ~~ 7 ? unions are granted, the railways’ costs will rise, and they, 
Re-exports......... 51.725 | 40.682 | 24.815 |— 15,867) —39-0 in turn, will automatically apply for an increase in charges, 
Le rr a BUNGE | $2006 | B9DRI0 | to1ee - 2.3 Now that the supply of consumption goods is to be cur 
Transhipmentsunderbond| 26,649 | 24,204 2,510 \- “21,694| —89-6 tailed more severely, the adoption of a national wages policy, 


this decline is stated to have been due largely to a change 
in the method of recording them; the system of pre-entry, * 


whereby exporters are required to lodge documents before 
abolished for a large proportion 
of the goods consigned to markets in the British Empire, and 
this change has caused a non-recurrent delay in the entries by 
from which the export returns are compiled. 


cargoes are shipped, has been 
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Capital cats 


Continent, 


AND COMPANY from £322,200 to 
£378,886 did not suffice to prevent a 
setback in net earnings from £173,153 to 
£161,194, but the reduction in the tax-free 


Week ending ital Atta ee dividend from 17 to 15 per cent. is, of 
November 30, 1940 Capital versions Money course, accounted for by the higher rate 
Seman fia ; nf of tax. ROUND OAK STEEL WORKS 

o the Public.......... ‘ Ni Ni ote ma 
adie” Nil Nil have passed the ordinary dividend—6 per 
By S.E. Introduction . Nil Nil cent. was paid in the previous year—in 
By Permission to Deal. —_ 90,269 157,970 view of a decline in both gross and net 
a «eee caine ; 2 om | 
Nat. Savings Certs.t 5,331,676 5,331,676 income, the latter from £50,102 to £24,830. 
3% Defence Bonds? 4,112,495 4,112,495 ~~ ‘i ar? > TTD 7 TA 
210% Nat. War Bondst14,913,070 14,913,070 ASSOCIATED EQUII MENT are re- 

> ; he 71 > eC ay-.free wi > 

+ Week to November 19, 1940. + Week to peating the 49 per cent. tax-free divide nd 
November 12th, making total since June 25th, in view of the improvement in gross 
£337,272,630. receipts from £457,200 to £725,651 and 

Including Excludir in net profits from £179,500 to £196,500. 

Year to date Cangatom Cc maversio ons This year’s characteristic improvement in 
1940 (New Rasis 1.306.030 490 952.774.457 rubber company results is continued by 
1939 (New Basi 123,987,92 101,461,987 the rise in net earnings of EASTERN 

( } ie) »90.716.8 37 99 : ‘TY kT - . — 5 
1940 (Old Basis). 1,290,71¢ 1395 937,224,935 SUMATRA from £19,632 to £39,297 and 
1939 (Old Basis 72,086,802 50,656,723 : . ’ 

in the ordinary dividend from 4.16 to 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 8.33 per cent. . Gross earnings _ of 


Brit. Emp. 
ex U.K. 


Year to date U.K. 


% 
931.631.8115 


1940 (New Basis 


, 
1939 (New Basis 73,842,971 25,373,284 2,245,732 
1940 (Old Basis). 937,082,477 142,456 Ni 
1939 (Old Basis 4,496,632 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. 


4, 4 A 
see (New Basis ) 936,525,951 1,561,005 14,686,501 
35,645 8,831,629 47,443, 
132,500 1,20 
9459 10,983,163 
public issues and issues 
; new capital 
on to deal has been granted. 


1939 (New Basts 45,2 
1940 Old Basis) 935,883,30 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,808,921 2,688. 

“Old Basis’ includes 
to shareholders. ‘“‘ N« 
in which permissi 


ew Basis ’ is all 





Forei 


£ £ 
1,142,642 Nil 


Ord. 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company 
Recent brewery 
setbacks in gross earnings. 
TOWN BREWERY suffered 


Results.— 
results show a number of 
Thus, KEMP 
in 
gross income from £150,811 to £133,978 
and in net profits from £91,623 to £67,789. 


a fall 


9,13 


zn FREDERICK BRABY rose from £206,76 


Countries 


to £349,840, but a considerable increase in 
tax provision caused a setback in net profits 
from £95,960 to £63,315 and the dividend 
is 2} per cent. lower at 10 per cent. The 
5 per cent. dividend of BURT, BOLTON 
AND HAYWOOD is maintained in view 
of a satisfactory rise in net profits from 
£28,665 to £69,350. With gross income 
almost doubled at £ 148,156against £76,284, 
> and arise in net income from £41,936 to 
£47,606, CARR AND COMPANY have 
raised the ordinary payment from 5 to 
7 per cent. WALMSLEYS (BURY 
paper machinery engineers, have raised 
the dividend from 14 to 14} per cent. 
Gross earnings were £101,893 against 
£97,380, but net profits were some £1,000 
lower at £61,295. BRITISH INDUS- 
TRIAL PLASTICS are again paying 
8 per cent. on the ordinary capital. Both 
gross and net earnings were higher, at 
£163,069 against £110,631, and at £23,198 
against £21,959, respectively. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


coupled with a system of family allowances, 
be delayed without serious risk. 








The dividend is halved at 6 per cent. 
CHELTENHAM ORIGINAL BREW- 
ERY maintained the 16 per cent. dividend 
despite a small decline in net earnings 
from £69,249 to £68,020. A substantial 
increase in gross receipts of W. BUTLER 


Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ltd.— 
The board states that it has authorised 
payment on January 1, 1941, of half- 
yearly dividend on preference and pre- 
ferred ordinary stocks of the company. 


can no longer 


* * 


The North-Eastern Coal Tirade 


The coal trade in the North-East of England, hard hit 
the suspension of trade with the greater part of the 
remains depressed, in spite of the Government’s 








Kolok Manufacturing. — ‘Trading 
prof fit year to August 31st, £62,422 
£35,730). Net profit, £50,403 (£23,092). 
Deferred dividend 120 per cent. Forward, 
£8,951 (£8,750). 


Morland and Impey.—Trading profit 


year to July 31st, £54,437 (£32 
Depreciation, £11,324 (£12,328). Deferred 
ordinary dividend 20 against 10 per cent. 


Forward, £2,881 (£2,453). 

Melso Fabrics.—Trading profit year to 
July 31st, £49,174 (£20, 657 for 13 months 
To tax reserve, £25,529 (£3,164). Ordi- 
nary dividend 8 per cent. against nil 
Forward, { 3,19] £6, 941). 

Carrier Engineering.—Profit year to 
June 30th, £86,632 (£105,001 Deprecia- 


tion, £5,813 (£4,489). Net profit, £80,383 
100,00" Tax provisions, £25,598 
£12,683). Ordinary dividend reduced 
from 50 to 25 per cent. Forward, £72,269 


£66,669). Cash, £91,397 


[164.406 ; 

British Tabulating Machine.—Profit 
year to September 30th, £65,858 (£50,870 
Ordinary dividend 15 per cent. less tax on 
capital of £200,000 against 9 per cent. free 
of income tax on capital of £150,000. 


Commercial Bank of Scotland.— 
Net profit, year to October 31, 1940, after 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, 
contingencies, income tax and N.D.C., 
£332,700 (£353,098). Dividend main- 


tained at 15 per cent. on “ A”’ shares. To 
contingency account, £75,000 (£50,000). 
‘To property account, £30,000 (£50,000) 
To pensions, £40,000 (£40,000). Carry 
forward, £68,097 (£67,897). 

Associated Equipment Company.— 
Total profit, year to September 30th, 
£725,651 (£457,200). Taxation, £421,500 
172,600), Depreciation, £105,551 
*103,000). Net profit, £196,500 
179,500). Ord. div. 74 per cent. tax free 
as before. General reserve, £82,000 
(£65,000). Forward, £266,000 (£264,000). 

Transvaal Working Profit, October. 
—Estimated working profit of Witwaters- 
rand gold mines for October, £4,079,613, 
against {3,929,140 for September. 


(Continued on page 691) 
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scheme to sustain output by the accumulation of stocks. In 
the Durham coalfield the position has deteriorated further 
during the past month, reflected in the closing of additional 
collieries. But in the Northumberland steam coal trade busi- 
ness has shown some improvement. The divergent experience 
of the two coalfields is due to the fact that, whereas the 
Northumberland steam collieries produce a hard coal that 
can be graded and is suitable both for industrial and domes- 
tic purposes, the Durham coalfield yizlcs chiefly ordinary 
unscreened coking coal for which it is difficult to find an 
outlet. As a result, the financial position of collieries in 
Durham has deteriorated, and it is estimated that the average 
joss per ton of coal raised was 1s. 7d. in September and 
2s, 2d. in October. The advance in prices on November Ist, 
amounting to ls. 9d. per ton in the home trade and Is. 104. 
per ton in the export trade, has been welcomed, but these 
increases are considered inadequate in the case of Durham; 
an application for a further increase has therefore been made. 
The conditions in which financial assistance is to be granted 
to collieries for loss of trade from a fund to be constituted 
by a national levy on output are still under discussion 
between the Mines Department and the colliery owners. 


* * * 


Exports of Wool Textiles 


On page 620 of The Economist of November 16th the 
expansion in rayon exports since the war was compared 
with the decline in shipments of cotton textiles  —The exports 
of wool textiles during the first nine months of 1938, 1939 
and 1940 are shown below: — 


1938 1939 1940 


cis ip aiennW syed encase 000 Ib. 22,939 30,157 23,541 
SN RUE iss ducinepeecuees 000 Ib. 3,515 4,388 2,285 
NNO GORI: iccacessecseccecss 000 Ib. 16,400 16,532 9,828 
Woollen piece-goods ... 000 sq. yds. 25,079 24,984 32,201 
Worsted piece-goods..... 000 sq. yds. 45,355 46,135 37,929 


Compared with the corresponding period of 1939, exports of 
wool textiles, with the exception of woollen piece-goods, 
showed a substantial decline in the period January to Sep- 
tember this year. The reason is to be found chiefly in the 
fact that shipments to the Continent, hitherto one of the 
chief customers, virtually ceased after May. The wool textiles 
industry is now faced with the problem of expanding its 
sales to other countries; the growing prosperity of the 
United States, for example, should facilitate its search for 
new markets in that country. 


* * * 


Pooling Machine Capacity 


Too little is known of the work of the Area Boards 
which have been set up in about a dozen regions. The 
purpose of these boards is primarily to ensure that machines 
and machine tools shall not lie idle when there is work 
for them to do, and the successful fulfilment of this task 
is dependent upon wide publicity. The London and South- 
Eastern Area Board covers an area representing about a 
quarter of the country’s population and about a quarter 
of its munitions output. The Board has three repre- 
sentatives of employers, three workers’ representatives, and 
representatives from each of the three Service Ministries. 
It also has representatives from the Ministry of Labour and 
the Board of Trade and from the Ministries of Supply and 
Aircraft Production. Nine clearing centres have been set 
up, at Westminster, Croydon, Acton, Harrow, Edmonton, 
Ilford, Eltham, Rochester and Hassocks. As there are 4,000 
engineering firms in the area, this local subdivision was very 
necessary, and valuable help is being given in each sub- 
division by panels of employers and workpeople. One of the 
duties of the Board is to examine the result of the Machine 
Tool census which is taken at regular intervals. Action is 
then taken to find means of using spare capacity of tools 
and premises, to see that labour is used in the most pro- 
ductive way, and to make alternative arrangements when 
Premises are damaged. Help is also given in solving the very 
Serious transport problems which arise, and in trying to 
arrange for an adequate supply of precision tools. An up-to- 
date classification of machine tools is kept by the clearing 
Centres and it is hoped in this way to reduce to a minimum 
the possibilities of idle tools and idle labour. At the same time 
the Board is alive to the dangers of a too enthusiastic policy 
Which might denude firms of tools which were only 
momentarily idle. 
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Rise of Commodity Prices in America 


The rapid expansion of business activity in the United 
States, impelled chieily by the growth of British and 
domestic expenditure on munitions, has been accompanied 
by an upward movement of the prices of primary products; 
tn s is reilected in the rise in Moody’s index of the prices of 
staple commodities from 150.8 (December 31, 1931 = 100) 
on August 21st to 167.2 on November 26th. Changes in the 
prices of representative primary products are shown 


below : — 

Aug. 21 Nov. 26 

Cents Cents 

Wheat, Chicago, nearest future. per bushel 70} 88} 
Maize, Chicago, nearest future ... per bushel 61 62} 
Oats, Chicago, nearest future...... per bushel 28} 384 
Rye, Chicago, nearest future....... per bushel 38 443 
Copper, Conmmecticuitics.<.cicceccossesceces per lb. 11-00 12-00 
Eg TN Tic ccicdsccdeccscsccsccecss per lb. 4-90 5-80 
Speer, TNE St. LOW css ssescvcccesecee per lb. 6-50 7°25 
CRN FH WOE. cceciccenscvcscissicescs per lb. 9-98 10-34 


The advance has been fairly general, in spite of the disappear- 
ance from the American commodity markets of the principal 
couitinental buyers. While the advance in metal prices was 
to be expected in view of the heavy re-stocking movement 
and of the prospective expansion in consumption, grain 
prices have aiso shown an appreciable recovery. The im- 
provement in the prices’of primary products, if maintained, 
may go some way to compensate producers in the remaining 
neutral countries for the loss of the Continental market. 


Lead Supply Problems 


Lead has always been one of the chief munition metals, 
and the mechanisation of the armies and the growth of the 
air arm have greatly increased its importance, as lead is the 
chief constituent of all electrical storage batteries. Unlike 
spelter, lead is usually treated in the mining countries, so 
that the United Kingdom is deriving the full benefit of the 
large-scale expansion of lead production in the British 
Empire. In 1913 the lead refinery output of the Empire did 
not exceed 170,000 metric tons, Australia being then the only 
really important producer, ‘To-day, aiter a remarkable expan- 
sion in productive capacity in Australia, Canada, Burma and 
Newfoundland, the Empire’s lead smelting capacity exceeds 
550,000 tons per annum and the potential mining output of 
the metal is even greater. In the years preceding this war the 
United Kingdom, the largest lead-consuming country outside 
the United States, consumed on an average 350,000 tons of 
the metal per year. To-day, owing to the restrictions on 
building (normally the largest lead-consuming trade) our 
requirements of new lead should not be much higher, espe- 
cially as a very large quantity of the metal is recovered 
as scrap from demolished houses. The Ministry of Supply, 
therefore, has no difficulty in securing our lead requirements 
on the basis of the bulk buying agreements with the Empire 
producers, first entered into in October, 1939. 


* 


On the other hand, the lead supply question is causing 
considerable difficulties in Germany, which absorbed large 
quantities of Mexican, Peruvian, Burmese and Australian lead 
before the war and cannot replace this deficiency from Euro- 
pean mines, especially as Spain, potentially the largest 
European lead producer, is still suffering from the aftermath 
of the civil war and has only limited quantities of the metal 
available for export. In the United States consumers’ pur- 
chases have risen continuously since the summer, reaching 
a new monthly maximum of 62,500 short tons in October. 
Stocks of refined lead in the hands of American producers 
have declined from 74,700 short tons at the end of March 
last to 35,400 tons at the end of October, though part of 
this decline only indicates a transfer of stocks from the pro- 
ducers to the consumers, who are now fairly well stocked. 
At the same time, production of new lead in the United 
States has advanced from 35,300 short tons in April to 56,600 
short tons in October and further increases in output were 
recently predicted by the United States Defence Advisory 
Commission. Nevertheless it may be some months before 
American supplies catch up with the expanding demand. 
There is, however, no prospect of a genuine shortage of lead 
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in the United States. Most of the country’s lead mines have 
worked much below capacity since 1929, but if they are 
brought back to full working they may produce as much as 
550,000 to 600,000 tons of the metal, which is only slightly 
less than current consumption, In addition to the domestic 
output there is a large and increasing supply of foreign lead 
ore. In the first eight months of 1940 imports of lead (metal 
content) into the United States reached 70,202 short tons 
and since the end of August supplies from Australia, South 
America, Mexico, Canada and Newfoundland have increased 
rapidly. On the other hand exports of pig lead from the 
United States (mainly to Japan) have been reduced from 
68,014 short tons in January-August, 1939, to 21,399 short 
tons in the same period of 1940. The adaptation of the 
country’s foreign trade in ore and lead to the changed 
conditions will greatly help to restore more normal condi- 
tions on its lead market, and there may be no need for the 
regulation of the market by the Government. 


A Substitute for Petrol 


Owing to the rationing of petrol and diesel oil, a 
good deal of attention is being devoted to the discovery of 
alternative motor fuels; and the claims of methane have 
lately been exciting a good deal of interest in the technical 
press. This hydrocarbon gas, which has the chemical formula 
CH,, is the “ marsh gas” evolved by decaying vegetation, 
the deadly “ fire-damp ” of the coal-mines and the “ sludge 
gas’ generated in sewage disposal plants. Having twice the 
calorific value of ordinary town gas, of which it is a con- 
stituent, methane is a most valuable fuel, yet enormous quan- 
tities of the gas run to waste at collieries, coke-ovens and 
sewage farms every day. Its value is, however, gaining in- 
creasing recognition, and such progressive municipalitie 
as Birmingham, Dagenham, Sutton and Croydon are now 
turning their “sludge gas” to good account. The Croydon 
authorities, for example, are reported to be using it in a 
350 kw. engine for the generation of electricity and are 
contemplating the conversion of 30 of their dust lorries 
each of which consumes over 1,000 gallons of petrol a year 
to the use of this new fuel. At an average sewage plant it 
is possible to obtain about one cubic foot of “sludge gas ” 
a day per head of the population served—representing a 
national total of over 12,000 million cubic feet a vear for 
an urban population of, say, 35 millions. Since 200 cubic 
feet of “sludge gas” containing 70 per cent. of pure 
methane are roughly equivalent in calorific value to one 
gallon of petrol, the quantity potentially available in 
this country would replace something like 60 million 
gallons, or 200,000 tons, of imported motor spirit. 
When other potential sources of supply are t 
into account, the importance of this waste methane 
will be readily appreciated. The gas may be consumed 
only in stationary engines, for the generation of electricity, 
for driving pumping installations and the like, but also in 
road vehicles, Its higher calorific value makes it more suit- 
able for this purpose than the town gas which is gradually 
being pressed into service in some localities: and it has the 
added advantage that it can be liquefied and carried in steel 
containers, thus giving a much greater mileage without re- 
fuelling. If certain negotiations now proceeding reach a 
successful conclusion, liquefied methane will soon be avail- 
able commercially. The greatest obstacle to its use in this 
form in present circumstances is the difficulty of obtaining 
the necessary steel cylinders. But since methane is the only 
practicable alternative motor fuel with a better performance 
than petrol (its estimated octane rating is well over 100 
there would appear to be justification for the encouragement 
of its use by the Government. 
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Still Dearer Milk 


The retail price of milk is to go up by a further 4d. a 
pint on December Ist, so that a pint of milk in London 
will then cost 44d. Since milk will still be available either free 
or at 2d. a pint to children under five and to expectant and 
nursing mothers, there is, on the grounds of nutrition, less 
objection than before to such a rise, though it must be re- 
membered that evacuation has almost stopped the supply of 
cheap milk to schoolchildren. But the rise in price is disquiet- 
ing because of the implications suggested both by it and by 
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the shortage of milk which has now developed in some areas. 
It is true that liquid milk consumption has increased by 
about 14 per cent. since the start of the National Mik 
Scheme, that milk production falls to a seasonal minimum 
in November and December, and that farmers’ costs have 
risen since the war. But all these factors must have been 
known in September, when the Ministries of Agriculture ang 
Food announced the level of milk prices from October to 
March. Within two months, that price schedule has hag 
to be revised, although there has in the interval been no 
rise in the prices of feedingstuffs. The inevitable deduction 
is that farmers have used their supplies of cake, not to main- 
tain milk yields (already threatened by the autumn drought) 
but more profitably in producing beef. In other words. the 
prices of fat cattle are far too high. But as it is politically 
inexpedient to lower agricultural prices, the nation, having 
been induced to pay unnecessarily high prices for home- 
produced beef, must now pay even higher prices for the 
milk it needs more urgently. Unfortunately, it is doubtful 
if even this restoration of the profit balance will now produce 
the extra milk; once the yield of a cow has been allowed to 
fall through insufficient feeding, a return to full rations will 
not bring an increase, it will only postpone a further fall, 
This concession to the farmers will not strengthen the hands 
of the Ministry of Food in dealing with distributors’ margins 
and it will cause a further rise in the cost-of-living index, 
The shortage and the dearness of milk are witnesses to the 
incompetence of the Ministries of Agriculture and Food 
to resist the sectional pressures of agricultural interests, tra- 
ditionally concerned only with corn and cattle. 


* * * 


The Disappearing Onion 


The lesson of the “ disappearing rabbit,” if learnt dur- 
ing the last war, has been forgotten in this. The conjured 
property this time is the onion, which, after a brief social 
climb into the ranks of luxury vegetables at 1s. per Ib., has 
refused to be seen behind a label “ 43d.,” and appears to have 
vanished into thin air. Many explanations are offered of its 
disappearance, all probably containing part of the truth, since 
all are typical of the results of imperfectly thought-out price 
control. It is said, with what truth it is impossible to verify, 
that wholesalers are holding their stocks in the hope of forc- 
ing a rise in the controlled price. There seems to be no doubt 
that growers are selling their stocks locally. Since home pro- 
duction does not amount to much more than 10 per cent 
of pre-war consumption, a large part of the output can easily 
be absorbed at the controlled price without ourse to the 
big wholesale markets. This arrangement, while perfectly 
legal, allows a better margin of profit to the growers and 
could only be prevented by a system of rationing. A third 
explanation of the absence of onions in the towns is that 
there is no control of the price of pickled onions, and that 
the surplus of output over local sales is being pickled for 
sale at more profitable prices than are permitted for fresh 
onions. There are those who argue that the onion is not an 


essential food. They can never have tried to cook, at all 
events under present conditions where many of the familiar 
ingredients of savoury dishes are unobtainable. But the im- 
portance of the present onion position is less the culinary im- 


portance of the vegetable itself than the economic importance 
of the principle involved. To limit the retail price of an 
article of which there is a shortage will create more difficul- 
ties than it solves unless the price is controlled at all points 
and unless steps are taken to ensure the fair distribution 
of available supplies. 


Christmas Rations 


As there has been talk for some time of the abandon- 
ment of tea rationing, Christmas was no doubt a good time 
to choose for the experiment. Probably the people who will 
appreciate it most are those classes of the adult community 
to whom everybody would wish to concede first claim to any 
Christmas cheer that may be available. The concession of 
an extra four ounces of sugar for the four weeks round 
Christmas will make Christmas cooking easier for mothers 
and the results more palatable to their children. The omis 
sion of any concession in the butter and fat ration suggests 
that the Minister of Food is not letting his goodwill outrun 
his discretion and enables us to enjoy our extra tea and 
sugar with an untroubled mind. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE WAR DIFFICULTIES 


BANK’S BUSINESS 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S 


The annual general Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland was held at Edinburgh on the 27th instant, His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, G.C.V.O., Governor of 
the bank, presiding. 

His Grace said:—I assume it will be your pleasure that the 
annual report and balance sheet, with auditors’ report, will be 
taken as read. The report covers a full year of the war period with 
all its attendant uncertainties, but, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the present times, the directors are pleased to be able to place 
before you a statement which they consider to be satisfactory. 


DEPOSITS 


Turning to the balance sheet, we show under the heading 
“ Liabilities’ an increase of fully £6,000,000 in our deposits and 
credit balances, which stand in the balance sheet at £75,091,290. 

Notes in circulation at £3,795,495 show an increase over last 
year’s figures of almost £500,000—a rise in employment and 
higher wages are factors contributing to the increase under this 
heading. 

The total of £1,902,169, for acceptances and indorsements of 
foreign bills and other obligations is considerably lower than last 
year’s total of £3,418,101. 

The decline in foreign trade and the taking over of the pur- 
chases of commodities by the Government 


off here. 


iccounts for the falling 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


1 


On the “ Assets” side you will see that our customary highly 
liquid position has been more than maintained, and that our holdings 
of cash, balances with the Bank of England and other banks, money 
in London at call and short notice, reach the large sum of 
£16,899,010. This sum represents 21 per cent. of our liability 
for deposits and notes issued. 

British Government securities at £28,899,811 are up over 
£4,000,000 on the year. This reflects the support given by the 
bank to the Government’s loan programmes for financing the war. 

I would also draw your attention to the new item appearing in 
our balance sheet of “‘ Treasury deposit receipts,” which shows that 
at the date of our balance on October 12th we had £2,500,000 of 
these Treasury deposits. I may add, in passing, that the amount has 
been increased since that date to the present figure of £6,000,000. 

I can again say that a high proportion of our investments in 
Government stocks is in short- and medium-dated stocks, and 
that all our investments are valued at or under market prices ruling 
on the date of our balance. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED 


A further evidence of our liquidity is seen in our bill portfolio 
where we show increases, not only in our Treasury bill holdings, 
but also in our holdings of commercial bills, notwithstanding the 
short supply of the latter. 


ADVANCES 


In common with other institutions, we show a decline in our 
advances which, in our case, are approximately £2,200,000 lower 
than a year ago, notwithstanding the new advances which we have 
made to Government contractors for the financing of vital war 
supplies. 

I have on previous occasions referred to the important connec- 
tions which the bank have had for a number of years in Scan- 


WELL MAINTAINED 


ADDRESS 


dinavia and Finland. With the advent of the war all advances 
granted in these quarters were liquidated, and it is a tribute to our 
borrowers that repayments were made in every case without delay 
or loss. These repayments partly account for the decline in our 
advances. 

A feature of our report this year is that our assets have reached 
the record figure of just over £90,000,000. 


PROFITS 


The net profit of the year at £557,359 Os. 3d. is £48,360 7s. 8d. 
less than the 2smount declared a year ago. This is after provid- 
ing for all taxation, which has considerably grown, and charges 
of management, which again show a further substantial increase. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that 
a dividend for the half-year on the capital stock, at the rate of 
17 per cent. per annum, be declared, that £50,000 be applied in 
writing off expenditure on bank buildings and heritable property, 
and £30,000 be carried to pension reserve fund. After these appro- 
priations there remains the sum of £43,859 Os. 3d., which it is 
proposed should be carried to our inner reserves against contin- 
zencies. 


BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


I am sure you do not expect me on this occasion to give the 
customary review of Scottish trade, but I would add that the busi- 
ness of the bank and our associated banks has been maintained and 
extended throughout the year, and that we are doing everything 
we can to further the national effort and to bring the war to a 
victorious conclusion at the earliest possible moment. 

To fill a vacancy on the board, Mr Kenneth M. Oliphant, W.S., 
Edinburgh, was elected. Mr Oliphant holds office until this Court, 
when he comes up for re-election. 

Lord Catto of Cairncatto, C.B.E., resigned his position as an 
extraordinary director in July last on assuming the post of Finan- 
cial Adviser to the Treasury. 

Lord Catto became an extraordinary director in 1933 in succes- 
sion to the first Lord Inchcape, and we are glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of thanking him for his valuable advice, which was always 
readily placed at our disposal. His wide experience and great 
abilities should find ample scope in the high post he now holds. 


THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


You will be interested to hear the position of the bank staff as 
regards military service. Up to date 444 members, or about one- 
third of the entire staff, are actually serving with H.M. Forces, 
and 61 more have registered for Service. We have thought it right 
to arrange that the bank shall make up the difference between 
Service pay and the salaries in the case of those thus serving. I 
regret to say that one has already made the supreme sacrifice while 
on active service, and we should like to express our deep sympathy 
with his relatives. Eleven others are missing or known to be 
prisoners. 

The absence of so many men has necessarily thrown a great 
strain on those who remain, and on the senior officials and agents 
who have to re-arrange and carry on the work with the help of 
temporary assistance. To all of them, senior and junior, perma- 
nent and temporary, we express our warm appreciation of the way 
in which they have “ buckled to” and successfully carried on the 
work of the bank under great difficulties. They fully recognise that 
by doing so they are playing their part in the national effort. It 
has been our privilege to be of some special service in certain im- 
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portant matters, involving work of an onerous kind, for which the 
staff concerned volunteered in a very public-spirited way. Our 
special sympathy and gratitude are due to our London manager, 
Mr Robb, and his staff, and to our managers and staff at our 
other London offices, who have carried on their work under the most 
trying and dangerous conditions, and have done so with admirable 
cheerfulness and fortitude, and without loss of efficiency. There 
has, naturally, been a very heavy strain on our general manager, 
Mr Whyte. That the strain has been borne successfully is shown 
by the results which we have submitted to you to-day, and our 
special thanks are due to Mr Whyte and to his immediate colleagues, 
and also to the managers at Glasgow and Dundee offices. 

For some years past the bank has had a special scheme under 
which the staff are able to subscribe for National Savings Certifi- 
cates, and I am glad to report that in the present year 4 record 
support to the War Savings Campaign through these Certificates 
has been forthcoming from our staff. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 


I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of 
the accounts and balance sheet, be approved, and that out of the 
profits of the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum 
for the half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared in comformity 
therewith. 

The report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors and the retiring Ordinary Directors were 
re-elected, and auditors were re-appointed for the ensuing year. 


MODDERFONTEIN EAST, LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 
INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


At the annual general meeting of Modderfontien East, Limited, 
held in Johannesburg on the 21st instant, Mr W. M. Frames, who 
presided, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
that the two dividends declared during the year totalled 40 per 
cent. against 373 per cent. for the previous year. 

Provision for taxation and lease consideration showed the sub- 
stantial increase of £101,136 as compared with the previous twelve 
months. That, stated the chairman, was mainly due to the higher 
price realised for gold since the beginning of January and to the 
new basis of taxation. 


TAXATION 


Shareholders would be aware that during the year the Government 
had abandoned the policy appropriating the amount realised by the 
sale of gold in excess of 150s. per fine ounce, and instead had 
introduced a special contribution of 9 per cent. of the taxable 
income before deduction of redemption allowance and any tax loss 
brought forward from the previous year. That modified method of 
taxation had been made retrospective to January Ist, from which 
date gold mining companies received the full market price for their 
gold, less the increased cost of realisation which, since August 30, 
1939, had been borne by the Government. 

When the Minister of Finance introduced his interim Budget to 
Parliament on August 28th he announced that the special contri- 
bution of 9 per cent. would be increased to 11 per cent. That 
increase had also been made retrospective since January Ist. 


PROVISION FOR CURRENT YEAR 


The accounts for the financial year under review had been closed 
before the additional taxation had been announced by the Minister 
and, therefore, it would be necessary to make provision during the 
current financial year for the payment of that extra 2 per cent. in 
respect of the period of 18 months from January 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1941. In the case of their company that would repre- 
sent an additional charge of approximately £25,000. 

Development, continued the chairman, had been affected by the 
shortage of native labour during the first half of the year. The total 
footage accomplished had been 39,944, which was 9,178 feet less 
than for the previous year. The total ore developed had been 
estimated at 977,330 tons of an average value of 4.2 dwts. per ton. 


ORE RESERVES 


The recalculation of the ore reserve as at June 30th last, allow- 
ing for the increased price of gold and fluctuation in working 
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costs, had shown an available tonnage of 6,846,700 tons of an 
average value of 3.9 dwts. per ton over a stoping width of 42.6 
inches. Compared with the previous year, the ore reserve showed 
an increase of 378,200 tons, the average value and stoping width 
being lower by 0.2 dwt. and 0.4 inch respectively. 

The report and accounts were then adopted. 





CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF 
AND ESTATE, LIMITED 


AMPLE ORE RESERVES 


MINES 


IMPROVED LABOUR POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Consolidated Main Reef Mines 
and Estate, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in Johannesburg, 

Dr Hans Pirow, the chairman, presided, and in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts said that the total expenditure on 
capital account had been £36,855. The principal items had been 
additions and extension to the East Compound, to the native hos. 
pital, and also for the provision of an additional staff house. 

Capital expenditure during the current year was expected to 
be on a slightly higher scale. That would be mainly accounted for 
by some further additions to the reduction plant which would 
ensure that residue values would be maintained at a_ satisfactory 
level, and by the installation of a large ventilation fan in the 
eastern section of the mine. 


SPECIAL TAX CONTRIBUTION INCREASED 


Shareholders would be aware that during the year the Govern- 
ment had abandoned the policy of appropriating the amount realised 
by the sale of gold in excess of 150s. per fine ounce. Instead the 
Government had introduced a special contribution of 9 per cent. 
of taxable income before dedi n of redemption allowance and 
any tax loss brought forward from a previous year. That modified 
method of taxation had been made retrospective to January Ist, 
from which date the gold mining companies received the full market 
price for gold, but had to meet the cost of realisation which, since 
August 30, 1939, had been borne by the Government. 

When the Minister of Finance introduced his interim Budget to 
Parliament on August 28th he announced that the special contri- 
bution of 9 per cent. would be increased to 11 per cent. That increase 
had also been made retrospective as from January Ist. 


COST OF ADDITIONAL TAX CHARGE 


The accounts for the financial year under review had been closed 
before the additional taxation had been announced by the Minister, 
and it would be necessary to make provision during the current 
financial year for the payment of that extra 2 per cent. in respect 
of the period of 18 months from January 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1941. In the case of the company that would represent an additional 
charge of approximately £24,000. 

The development footage accomplished had been 5,535 feet 
less than that for the previous year. The payable ore developed 
had shown a decrease of 520,000 tons, while the value had been 
lower by 0.3 dwt. 


AVAILABLE ORE RESERVES 


The severe shortage of native labour curtailed development 
during the first half of the year, but a considerable improvement 
had since taken place. On the whole, values and percentage of 
payability in advanced development had shown a distinctly lower 
tendency. That inevitably resulted in a decrease in the ore rescrve, 
which, however, was so large as to provide amply for all present 
requirements. Nevertheless, it was considered desirable to bring 
about a somewhat closer approximation between the new tonnage 
developed and the tonnage mined from ore reserve. Consequently 
development had been accentuated with that object in view. 

The ore reserve had been recalculated as at June 30th last, and 
the available reserve totalled 10,698,000 tons of an average value of 
3.7 dwt. That available reserve was 548,200 tons less than that of 
the previous year and the value was lower by 0.2 dwt. per ton. 

The reduction plant had operated satisfactorily throughout the 
year. Renovation and replacement of obsolete equipment had been 
continued, whilst the milling capacity had been gradually raised to 
200,000 tons per month. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


E.P.T.: CLAIM FOR CONSIDERATION 


The ordinary general meeting of the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, at Birmingham. 

Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, K.B.E. (the chairman), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that the total available 
profit was £1,035,250, out of which the large appropriation of 
£475,000 was required for income tax. They proposed to transfer 
£119,410 to general reserve, bringing it up to £650,000. After 
paying the preference dividend for the half-year and 74 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, there remained £301,065 to be carried 
forward. The profit on trading and income from investments was 
£825,972. In arriving at the figure of profit for the year the board 
had set aside £474,521 for depreciation. Floating assets at 
£7,010,191 showed a strong position with creditors and provisions 
at £4,666,062. 

With regard to the E.P.T. position, a year ago Sir Alexander 
Roger had referred to the fact that the company was entitled to 
consideration, remembering the lean years when shareholders had 
received nothing, and when the company had received no financial 
help in holding their war plant ready for any emergency. It must, 
as they saw the intensity of the part B.S.A. was playing in the 
war effort, be increasingly borne in on the authorities that considera- 
tion to their contention was little short of common justice. Another 
aspect of the intensity of the effort they were making for the direct 
war need was that that very fact precluded them from carrying on 
non-armament production, which competitors might be in a position 
to do and which meant that their immense contribution to the 
common cause actually prejudiced the company. That led him to 
make a direct appeal to the Chancellor to reduce the E.P.T. from 
its present 100 per cent. level. 

As to the activities of the constituent companies that went to 
make up B.S.A., Limited, he must content himself by remarking that 
the whole of the group was actively and enthusiastically engaged in 
playing an important part in helping to win the war. 

The report was adopted. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 





INCREASED GROSS REVENUE 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Second Indus- 
trial Trust, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at Winchester 
House, London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said that the gross revenue at £74,989 had expanded by a little 
over £2,600 compared with the previous year. Taxation took 
£7,853 more than a year ago and their net revenue, which included 
rather less arrears than in the previous year, came out at £48,998. 

In the year 1938-39 the Trust, although paying N.D.C., had 
no liability to E.P.T. They did not anticipate that the increase in 
their gross revenue in the year under review would bring them 
within the ambit of E.P.T., but they had made adequate provision for 
direct liability should there be any. It must be appreciated, how- 
ever, that their revenue suffered indirectly both from N.D.C. and 
E.P.T. borne by companies in whose equity stocks they had holdings. 

The directors now recommended a final dividend of 3} per cent., 
making a total distribution of 54 per cent. for the third successive 
year, 

The investments stood in the books at £1,423,574, practically the 
same figure as a year ago. Deducting the reserve and the then 
carry-forward, the depreciation at March 31st last worked out at a 
small fraction over 8 per cent., compared with 13% per cent. a year 
before. 

Even with success in the war he feared they could hardly expect 
the gross revenue of the current year to be maintained at the level 
of the year just ended, but so far revenue in prospect showed no 
signs of really serious curtailment. These, however, were times when 
it was impossible to forecast the position a year hence. At their 
meeting last year he had stressed the necessity of maintaining 
exports to help pay for the war, and to ensure the continuation of 
markets abroad when peace returned. It was even more important 
to-day to keep that in the forefront of their thoughts. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of shareholders of Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, was held, on the 26th 
instant, in Johannesburg. 

Mr G. H. Beatty, who presided, referred to the loss suffered by 
the company in the death on the 13th instant of the chairman, Mr 
Jack Barnato Joel, and announced that Mr H. J. Joel, his son, has 
agreed to undertake the duties of chairman. 

Continuing, he said: I am sure you will consider the directors’ 
report and accounts satisfactory in view of the difficult conditions 
prevailing during the period of their review. I wish to draw your 
attention to the strong financial position of the company as disclosed 
by the balance sheet. Notwithstanding the material decrease in the 
market value of shareholdings brought about by unsettled conditions, 
the amount required for depreciation has been provided out of 
current profits, this leaving the reserve fund intact at the substantial 
figure of £3,050,000. Further, no account has been taken of the 
large amount by which the total market value of our shareholdings 
exceeds the total book value. The strong liquid position has been 
well maintained. The profit for the year, after providing for taxa- 
tion, depreciation and writings off, amounted to £269,945. Divi- 
dend No. 48 of 2s. per share absorbed £395,000, leaving £95,207 
to be carried forward to the current year. 


THE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


The gold mining industry, after fifteen months of war, is operating 
efficiently. Working costs have not increased as much as might have 
been expected. They averaged 19s. 3d. per ton for the third quarter 
of last year, and for the corresponding quarter of this year the 
average cost was 20s. 6d., of which approximately 8d. per ton is 
accounted for by increased gold realisation charges. ‘The cost per 
cunce of fine gold produced for the same two periods was 91s. 4d. 
and 98s. 9d. respectively. The industry is crushing at a rate of 
11.2 per cent. above last year, the figures for the two quarters 
mentioned above being 14,862,800 tons and 16,522,850 tons 
respectively. 

Important changes in the Government’s taxation policy, materially 
affecting the gold mines, took place during the past year. A year 
ago the Treasury was the purchaser, through the South African 
Reserve Bank, of the gold output of the mines in the Union at 
150s. net per fine ounce. In his Budget speech in February the 
Minister of Finance gave good reasons for abandoning the method 
of taxing the product instead of the profit from mining. He 
replaced it by a special tax of 9 per cent. on the working profit 
from mining dating from January Ist, from which date the pro- 
ducers were allowed to credit to revenue the proceeds from the sale 
of gold at its full official price of 168s. per fine ounce, but had to 
bear as a debit to working costs the gold realisation charges. When 
the producers’ price was limited to 150s., the realisation charges 
were borne by the Treasury. Subsequent to the decision by the 
Union Government to allow the industry to receive the full price 
of gold, the Bank of England agreed with the South African Reserve 
Bank that our gold should be purchased by them at the official price 
of 168s. per fine ounce and that the Bank of England would bear 
the whole of the realisation charges, which up to the middle cf 
February were 35s. 9d. per cent., later 37s. per cent., and yet more 
recently 38s. 3d. per cent. : 


ANOTHER TAXATION ANOMALY 


This decision, of course, meant an increase in total profits from 
mining amounting to approximately £2,000,000 per year, of which 
approximately one-third would have accrued to the producers under 
the present taxation. The Government, however, for reasons which 
at least seemed politically adequate at the time, decided that this 
fortuitous profit should all be for their account and that the pro- 
ducers should not benefit. That decision was tantamount to addi- 
tional taxation. Thus it seems that almost as soon as the basis of 
the taxation of the industry is straightened out anomalies are again 
introduced. Obviously the higher the realisation charges become, 
the more the Government benefits and the more the industry is 
penalised; further, the tax falls most heavily on the lower-grade 
mines. Since the end of our financial year the Government has 
increased the 9 per cent. special tax on the working profit to 11 per 
cent. as a further contribution to the war effort. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—INCREASED DIVIDENDS 
INCREASED TAXATION 
MR W. M. FRAMES’S SPEECH 


In moving the adoption of the report and accounts at the annual 
general meeting of Nourse Mines, Limited, held in Johannesburg on 
the 22nd instant, Mr W. M. Frames, who presided, said that the 
amount provided for taxation showed a substantial increase of 
£38,760 compared with the provision made in the previous year. 
That was accounted for by an increase in revenue due to the higher 
price received for gold as from January Ist and to the new basis of 
taxation. 


NEW TAXATION 


The chairman said that shareholders would be aware that during 
the year the Government had abandoned the policy of appropriating 
the amount realised for the sale of gold in excess of 150s. per finc 
ounce. Instead the Government had introduced a special contribu 
tion of 9 per cent. on the taxable income before deduction of any 
redemption allowance and any tax loss brought forward from the 
previous year. 

That modified method of taxation had been made retrospective as 
from January Ist, from which date the gold mining companies had 
received the full market price for their gold, less the increased cost 
of realisation, which since August 30, 1939, had been borne by th 
Government. 

When the Minister of Finance had introduced his Interim Budg 
to Parliament on August 28th he announced that the special contri 
bution of 9 per cent. would be increased to 11 per cent., the increas« 
also being made retrospective from January Ist 

The accounts far the financial year under review had been closed 
before the additional taxation had been announced by the Mini 
and therefore it would be necessary to make provision during the 
current financial year for the payment of that extra 2 per cent. 
respect of the period of eighteen months from January 1, 1940, t 
June 30, 1941. In the case of their company that would represen 


~ 


an ac uitional charge of approximately £13 

Two dividends totalling 224 per cent. have been declared during 
the year, compared with 21} per cent. during the twelve previous 
months. 


LABOUR 


A serious shortage of native labour had been exper 


1enced during 
the first half of the year, which further impeded the completion of 
the programme of capital expenditure in connection with the opening 
up and equipment of the deep level section of the mine. Labour 
conditions improved considerably during the latter half of the year 
and satisfactory progress had been made with work in hand. 
Total expenditure on capital account had been £30,907, and the 
amount required to complete the programme which would be spent 
during the current financial year was £16,500. In addition, expendi- 
ture estimated at £20,000 would be incurred on reduction works and 
on additions to native compounds. It was anticipated that improve- 
ments in the reduction works would result in a decrease in resid) 
values and should also make the plant more flexible and capable of 


dealing with tonnages in excess of its present rated capacity. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The development accomplished totalled 25,958 feet, and disclosure 
had been generally satisfactory. The payable ore developed durin 
the year totalled 636,900 tons, of an average value of 4.5 dwt 
per ton. 

In the lower section of the mine development of the Main Reef 
Leader continued to give promising results, 960 feet or 65.3 per cent 
being classed as payable, with an average value of 226 inch dwts. 

The available cre reserve as re-estimated at June 30th last totalled 
4,251,300 tons, of an average value of 4.4 dwts., over a stoping width 
of 48 inches. In comparison with the position in June, 1939, thi: 
showed that the available reserve had increased by 275,900 tons, 
the stoping width being one inch greater, while the value remained 
unchanged. 

The report and accounts were then adopted. 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF SHAFT-SINKING 
DR HANS PIROW’S SPEECH 


Dr Hans Pirow, who presided at the annual general meeting of the 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, Limited, held in Johannes. 
burg on the 22nd instant, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said the net expenditure for the year amounted to £364,617, 
That left a balance of working capital as at June 30th last of 
£737,897, of which £635,231 was represented by cash after allowing 
for sundry liabilities. 

The total expenditure incurred since the inception of the company 
o June 30, 1940, was £1.712,103 


CONDITIONS AT NO. 1 SHAFT 


During the year under review, No. 1 Shaft had been sunk 1,59] 
feet to a total depth of 13 feet, and up to the end of October it 
had been sunk a further 892 feet to a total depth of 3,895 feet. 
During the present month the shaft was now in quartzites in the 
Witwatersrand series. After giving details of the Black Reef forma- 
tion exposed in the shaft, the chairman said that at 3,957 feet there 
was well-defined unconformable contact between the base of the 
Black Reef series and the underlying Witwatersrand quartzites. It 
was proposed to suspend sinking operations at a depth of approxi- 


mately $5,000 feet and then proceed to reef developments. Accord- 
ing to present information, the Carbon Leader should be inter- 


cepted at a depth of approximately 4,560 feet 


NO. 2 SHAFT 


No. 2 Shaft ha I nk 1,445 feet to a total depth of 2,255 
et at the end of May, 1940, when sinking operations were sus- 
pended. The bottom of the shaft was then in strong undisturbed 
lolomite. When the dec n to suspend operations was reached, it 
vas estimated that the company’s cash resources would have been 
idequate to permit development being carried on until the end of 
y42 Che progress of tl I g of No. 1 Shaft, however, had 
yveen con iderably Mor ij i than anticipat a and it seem 1 likely 
that the development programme on which that estimate was based 
uld ¢ mpl da early dat 
Development from } 1 Shaft would r lly b ted as soon 
p ind t mption of the sinking at Ni Shaft would 
c j 1a ( obtained. 
HOISTIN EQUIPMENT 
Phe yn of one Ward Leonard winding engine had been com- 
leted at No. 1 Shaft during the year, and the erection of a second 


engine urted, which had since been completed. At No. 2 Shaft 


the steam winding engine has been crected and put into commission, 
ind foundations had been prepared for two Ward Leonard winding 
gines. The installation of these engines would complete the 
istin uipment required for sinking the shafts to their full 
fepth 
II repo! i then 1dopt ! 


NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF NEW TAXATION 
DR PIROW’S ADDRESS 


Dr Hans Pirow, chairman, presided at the annual general meeting 
f the New Modderfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited, held 
in Johannesburg on the 22nd instant. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts the chairman 


reviewed the financial results of the year ending June 30, 1940. 


TAXATION 


Referring to taxation, the chairman said that shareholders would 
be aware that during the year the Government had abandoned 
policy of appropriating the amount realised by the sale of gold 
excess of 150s. per fine ounce and instead had introduced 8 
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special contribution of 9 per cent. on taxable income before the 


deduction of redemption allowance and any tax loss brought forward 
from the previous year. That modified method of taxation had been 
made retrospective from January 1st, from which date the gold- 
mining companies had received for their gold the full market price, 
less the increased cost of realisation which since August 30, 1939, 


had been borne by the Government. 


When the Minister of Finance introduced his interim Budget 
to Parliament on August 28th, he announced that the special con- 
tributions of 9 per cent. would be increased to 11 per cent., the 
increase also being made retrospective to January Ist. 


EFFECT ON CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR 


The accounts for the financial year under review had closed 
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ORE RESERVES 


The available ore reserve as at June 30th last was estimated at 
6,201,500 tons, averaging 3.2 dwts. per ton over a stoping width of 
47.5 inches, compared with 6,634,500 tons, averaging 3.5 dwts. per 
ton over a stoping width of 49.0 inches as at June 30, 1939. 

The payable ore developed during the year amounted to 758,600 


tons, valued at 2.5 dwts. per ton. That represented an increase of 


58,410 tons compared with the previous year, but the value had 
been lower by 0.6 dwts. per ton. In addition 609,000 tons of low- 
grade ore, which had previously been classed as unpayable, had 
been added to the reserve, chiefly due to the increased price obtained 


for gold since the beginning of 1940. 


The addition of that large quantity of ore valued considerably 


below the average of the previous year’s ore reserve had been 


before the additional taxation had been announced by the Minister reserve. 


and it would be necessary to make provisions during the current 
financial year for the payment of that extra 2 per cent. in respect 
of a period of 18 months from January 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 
In the case of the company, that would represent an additional 


charge of approximately £38,000. 


largely responsible for a further drop in the average value of the 


Continuing, the chairman said that the progressive decrease in 
the quantity and value of the ore reserve must be expected to 
continue, as areas in the upper leaders to be developed were unlikely 
to contain high grade ore. 


The report and accounts of the company were then adopted. 
Pp pany p 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


THE development of the export trade in 
leather and leather goods is to be encour- 
aged by the formation of a non-trading 
corporation to be financed by a levy of one 
quarter of one per cent. on purchases of 
raw skins and hides, vegetable tanning 
materials and imported leather. The Board 
of Trade has made an Order to this effect 
entitled The Encouragement of Exports 
(Leather, Footwear and Allied Products) 
Order, 1940. Further news of leather ex- 
ports and of conditions in other industries 
is given in the Trade Supplement pub- 
lished with The Economist this week. 


Cotton.—Towards the end of last 
week American cotton futures reached the 
official maximum, and _ business came 
almost to a standstill. On Friday, the 
Controller removed the limit which had 
been in force since October 7th, and the 
day’s maximum was fixed at 7.79d. per 
lb. which was quickly reached, and sellers 
rere again unwilling to do business. Order 
No. 10 of the Control of the Cotton In- 
dustry cannot be abrogated without notice, 
and the maximum spot price for middling 
American cotton must therefore remain 
at 8.41d., with the March future maxi- 
mum at 7.81d., i.e. 60 points below. It is 
announced that the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation accepted the new future contract 
at its mecting this week, and the contract 
will therefore come into force on Monday, 
December 2nd. In the meantime, the rais- 
ing of the futures maximum has disturbed 
negotiations for yarns and manufactured 
goods. The announcement of the new bases 
for outside growths of cotton was made 
on November 25th, and there were some 
marked changes. Business in piece-goods 
for export has been irregular, but home 
trade purchases have been more numerous, 
and in some cases the prices paid have 
been surprising. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. 1 to 


Variety Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
(000 bales) 15, 22, 24, | 22, 
eet 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
| 

American ........ | 14:6 | 13-9 | 384 | 353 
Brazilian.......... 10:7 8 8 125 112 
eruvian, etc. ... 2:6 14 74 | 47 
Egyptian ......... | 6°5 59 106 | 77 
Sudan Sakel .... 0-3 16 66 9 
st Indian .... 27 39 96 96 
er countries 8 4 66 69 | 93 
—_Total....... | 45-8 | 42:1 920 787 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular, 


Metals.—The meeting of the Inter- 
national Tin Committee has been post- 
Poned to await the arrival of the Dutch 
representative. The quota for the next 
Period will be fixed at this meeting. Pro- 
duction has been below the present per- 
Mitted level of 130 per cent., but the 


present rate of output seems to be sufficient 
to allow America to accumulate the 
reserves she wishes to hold. Price changes 
during the last week have generally re- 
flected the degree of willingness of sellers 
to deal, and the market on the whole has 
been steady. The prices of other metals 
are unchanged. 


Grains.—There have been reports that 
the Canadian Government will take de- 
livery of all this year’s wheat crop. These 
led to firmer options in Winnipeg and 
Chicago and a consequent increase in 
f.o.b. prices, but there was a reaction in 
these after the week-end as demand on 
Control account was small. Shippers have 
obtained better prices for maize this week 
—it rose to lls. per 480 lb. on Monday— 
but buyers have shown very little interest. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended | FromAug.1to 
} 








From 
("000 quarters) Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
9, 16, | 18, } 16, 
1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
N. America .........++ | 528 | 529 | 7,032 5,531 
Argentine, Uruguay. | 287 | 133 6,653 3,374 
ARBUIETEE ccosecccccccces bec Eee 612t * 
RS tecenemnves SE? ase Seem 182 
Danube and district | ewe jie 2,133 | 
Other countries ...... OY vans - 2 eee 284 
De isisticer | 815 | 662 16,828 9,087 


* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 
Week ended | FromApr.1to 


From "=F . 
., | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
(000 quarters) 9, | 16, | 18, | 16, 


1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 


Argentina............00: 11} 75 (11,575) 5,714 
Adantic America .... | 158 | 142] 984|/ 2,465 














Danube Region ...... | 1,109} 678 

S. & EB. AGIGB cecevece coo? | 2.8% | 2587) 1,110F 

Indo-China, etc. ..... a si 1,121 91 
Total teeeeeeeesers 169 217 |17,376 10,064 


* Not received. + Incomplete since October 12th’ 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Imports of oil- 
seeds are coming to hand in fair volume, 
and future requirements are being covered 
by fresh purchases for early shipment. The 
new crop linseed in Argentina is now 
ofiered for January shipment, but active 
business has not yet developed, nor has an 
official estimate of aggregate yield been 
issued. The market for oilseeds in general 
is quietly steady, but not very active. Out- 
put of oilcakes and meals is fair, but 
below normal, necessitating the introduc- 


tion of a rationing scheme at the beginning 
of January. 


Rubber.—The market is still waiting 
for the announcement of the quota for the 
next quarter, and prices have consequently 
shown an easy tendency. The meeting of 
the International Regulation Committee 
has again been postponed so that Sir John 
Hay, who has been in America negotiating 
the contracts for the supply of reserve 
rubber, may be present. It is suggested that 
the export licences for the first quarter of 
1941 should be issued as soon as the quota 
is fixed instead of waiting until January. 
This would help to accelerate supplies to 
America without requiring an increase in 
the quota. 





THE ECONOMIST SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935 = 100 


Nov.' Nov.) Nov., Nov.) Nov. 
ai, pA 25, 26, 27, 


1940 1940! 1940, 1940 1940 


COE vcnntciascexesss 100-9 101 -5,102-5 102-3,103-2 
Raw materials....... 165-5 165-9|165-9 165:°5 165-4 
Complete Index... 129°2 129-8 130-6 130-1130-3 


Mar. Aug.) Nov.) Oct. Nov. 
31, 31, 27, 28, 20, 
1937* 1939 1939 1940 1940 


Crops ............06.. |147°9 92-2)113:9102-2100:9 
Raw materials. 207 -3 122 :9}132:°8 165-9 165-5 
Complete index 175-1 106-4 122-3 130-2129-2 


* Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(1937 = 100) 
Total 

Home | Export % change 
Index | from a 
year ago 

DE Udekdeasuses 96 83 96 aaa 
DD huseatiusans 99 90 99 + 3-1 
DUE Wiseecnccene 100 100 | 100 + 1:0 
BEET dcnesconaens 94 82 93 — 7:0 
a 105 82 104 +18-2 
1939—Oct. ... | 170 88 | 166 | +36-1 
Nov. ... 137 103 135 +14-4 
aa 105 96 104 —0-95 
1940—Jan. ... 79 | 83 80 +48-2 
Feb. ... 113 | 78 111 +40-8 
March 155 | 93 152 + 31-0 
April ... 145 94 142 +51:0 
May ... 130 88 128 + 24°3 
June ... 97 106 97 + 4°3 
July ... 82 904 83 + 25-8 
August 124 7 122 +47 0 
Sept. ... 148 54 | 143 — 7-8 
Oct. 157 73 152 — 8-4 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa- 
tion in collaboration with Bank of England. 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 








CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 23, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £23,296,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £72,852,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,604,227,000, against £466,393,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. l, Week Week 


Revenue Esti- — — ended ended 
mate, Noy Sn Nov. Nov. 
1940-41 25," "23 ‘ 25, 23, 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... 510,500 91,008 156,750 2,530) 8,422 
ietcnsecs 83,000 11,420 17,747, 360 880 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100 50,980. 51,255 1,090 1,295 
ae secces 19,000 11,240 9,378 840 990 
TiAl he wepees 16,780 13,547 650 290 
MM, cocese i 70,000; “. «35,733... | 680 
Other Inlan 

Revenue ... 1,000 470 290 20 30 


Total In. Rev. 769,600) 181,898 284,700 5,49012587 
Customs ...... 309,350 176,138 197,323 5,518 8,043 
IR nc edceucn 213,550 86,018 109,693 2,292 2,143 
Total Customs 

and Excise.. 522,900 262,156 307,016 7,810 10186 
Motor Duties 35,000' 9,683 12,619 ... 101 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt) ... | 13,291 7,254 10,200 Dr200 50 
Crown Lands 1,150 940 650 ... ag 
Receipts from 

SundryLoans 5,000, 3,602 871 70; ... 
Misc. Receipts 13,250) 11,861 16,176 464 372 


Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 1360191 477,395 632,232 13634 23296 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 49,846 51,800 1,900 1,750 
nkass 1446413 527,241 684,032 15534 25046 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | wroep! wee 
Expenditure po; 1939, | 1940, ee a 
mate, © i a Nov.) Nov. 
1940-41 *55"° “33 oe Se % 
1939 1940 ©1939, 1940 


ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. 

of Nat.Debt 230,000 153,848 161,471, 535 503 
Payments to N. 

Ireland... 9,400 4,872 4,758 266 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 7,600 3,779 3,703 

Ros aws 247,000, 162,499 169,932 801 503 

Supply Serv .. 3219790 774,837 2059785 35092 72349 


Total Ordinary 
Expenditure 3466790 937,336'2229717 35893 72852 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 49,846 51,800 1,900 1,750 














Total...... 3553012' 987,182 2281517 37793 74602 

The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
loans. 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£379,770 to £2,425,251, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £49,691,667 to about £10,552 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


(£ thousands) 
Oruer Issues (NET) 


A ounces pans 350 
Overseas Trade Guarantees.............-...00.+00+ 20 
370 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to November 23, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp.. 2,229,717 | Ord.‘Revenue.. 632,232 
Misc. Iss. (net) 8,096 Gross borr.1,612,353 
Inc. in balances 30 Less— 

Sinking fds. 6,742 


Net borrowing 1,605,611 





2,237,843 2,237,843 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
acidic Ways and 
Treasury Stoene oe 
Bills eel rea . 
Advances sury | Total 
. De-_ Float- 
Date ea Bank posits; ing 
Ten- Ta Public, of by Debt 
der P | Depts. Eng- | Banks 
land 
1939 
Nov. 25  665°0 679-7) 53-1 ove avo 1397°8 
1940 
Aug. 24 836-0 Not available 
» 31 836-0 1042°6) 60°71 ... + 30:0 11969-3 
Sept. 7 836°0 Not available 
”» 14 836-0 o> ”» 


» 21 836-0 %9 

» 30 836-0 1085-1) 91:5 _— 
Oct. 5 836°0 Not available 

» 12 836-0 ” ” 

» 19 836-0 » ” 

» 26 840-0 1145-9 69-0 | 7:7 1199-5 12262 
Nov. 2 845-0 Not available 


> 


‘ 124-0 \2136°7 


2 


9 y 845 0 99 ” 
» 16 845-0 oa os 
» 23 845-0 ne aes 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions 


Je 
Amount — 
Date of ie aad 
Pender , — as 
ena Applied : Mini- 
Offered for Allotted um 
Rate 
1939 =, d. 
Nov. 24 65:0 106:3 65:0 23 11°46 60 
1940 
Aug. 23 65-0 109-7 65°0 20 5°63 56 
» 320; 65:0 1349 | 65:0 20 6°31 27 
Sept. 6 65-0 125°8 65:0 20 7-01 38 
aa 13 65-0 124°7 65°0 20 6°72 35 
» 2 65-0 123:5 | 65-0 20 7-06 37 
» 20 65:0 131°9 65:0 20 6°33 81 
Oct 4 65-0 122-5 65°0 20 4°63 42 
99 ll 65°0 127°0 65:0 20 4-60 37 
9 18 65°0 129°8 65°0 20 4°61 36 
» 25 65°0 135°3 | 65°0 20 4:41 30 
Nov l 65:0 147°3 65:0 20 4:11 25 
ae 8 65:0 139-6 65:0 20 4°36 31 
- 15 65-0 140-8 65°0 20 4°56 32 
» 22 65°0 131°8) 65:0 20 5-15] °41 


On November 22nd applications at £99 14s. 10d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of following week! were 
accepted as to about 41 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Friday, and at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on 
Saturday, were accepted in full. £65-U millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on November 29th. 
For the week ending November 30th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £15-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





Week ended N.S.C. 3% Bonds | 2! Bonds 
Oct. 1 | 2,722 2,633 | 14,610 
ce 24723 3,435 | 25,604 
ca DS crass | 3,878 | 2,971 | 9,539 
eres | 3,028 | 3,086 | 18,440 

ay ane | 3,071 | 3,475 | 17,521 
MD attains |} 5,332 | 4,112 | 14,913 
ae as oe 16,240 
Totals to date | 180,355* | 177,889* | 353,513t 


* 52 wecks. t 23 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to November 26th amounted to 10,464, of a total value 
of £23,249,610. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to October 26th, principal of Savings Certificates 
to the amount of £23,622,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 27, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Circln. .. 593,346,470 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- | Securities .. 615,256,890) 
partment.. 36,895,105 | Other Secs... 3,718,310 
| Silver Coin.. 9,699 
| o— 
| Amt. of Fid. 
a or 630,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine) win 241,575 


l 
Govt. Debt.. 11,015,109 


630,241,575 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 | £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 137,347,838 











BE scussnsie 3,226,866 | Other Secs.: 
Public Deps.* 27,111,244 | Dises., etc... 6,942,322 
—— | Securities... 23,892,093 
Other Deps. : | — 
Bankers ... 110,829,295 30,834,415 
Other Accts. 50,310,815 | Notes 36,895,105 
——— | Gold & Silver 
161,140,110 | Coin 953,862 
206,031,220 ! 206,031,220 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 





Ania: Compared with | 

Both Departments 7 aes ai 1 est 

Week Year 

COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 593,346 694 + 64,686 
Deposits : Public 27,111 + 4,724— Til 
Bankers’ 110,829 1,578 + 7,326 
Others 50,311 — 1,089 + 10,125 
Total outside liabilities .. | 781,597 + 2,752 + 81,427 
Capital and rest oe 17,780 28 55 
COMBINED ASSETS —_—_—_—- —————- 

Govt. debt and securitiest 763,620 — 3,816 + 77,518 
Discounts and advances 6,942 + 3,002 + 2,412 
Other securities —" 27,610 + 3,388 2,14 
Silver coin in issue dept. 9 — 1 551 


Coin and gold bullion ... 1,195 205 154 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and coin in 


banking department... 37,849 488 + 14,840 
*“ Proportion’ (reserve 

to outside liabilities in 

Bankg. dept.) . as”) ee 0-4 106% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions 
1939 1940 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
29 o 13 20 27 


Issue Dept: 


Notes in circ. | 528-7) 593-5 594-0) 592-7 5933 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. . 51-6 36-8 362 37: 6 369 


Govt. debt and 


securitiest ... | 576-3 626°8 626°7 626°6 6263 


Other secs. ... 3:2 3-2 3-3 34 37 
Silver coin ... 0-6 0-0 0-0 0-0) «60:0 
Gold, valued at 0-2 0:2 0:2 0:2 0:2 
s. per f. oz. 168-00 168-00 168-00 168-00 168-00 
Yeposits : 

pablic 27:8 12:9) 19 2:4 271 
Bankers’ 103°5 118-2) 114-7, 112-4 110° 
Others ...... 40°2 49:4 50:0) 51-4 503 
Total ania 71:5 180°5 1843) 186-2 188% 

Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 

Government... | 109°8 136°4 139-8) 140-8 1373 
Discounts, etc. 4:5) 3-1] 4:2 39 69 
Other ......... 22:3. 21-5) 21-1; 20:8 239 
Total ......... | 136°6 161-0! 165-1) 165-5, 168-1 

Banking dept. 

reserve ......... | 52:7, 37°3| 36:9 38:3 378 

o » > 
“ Proportion ” 30:7, 20-6 20:0, 20:5, 201 


‘ 
| 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capil 
£14,553,000. + Fiduciary issue raised from £ 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 

appeared in Th: Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
anet. of Apr.13tb ; Denmark and Germany, of 
Apr. 27th; Netherland:,«f May 11th; Belgium, 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland, 
of June 15th; Java, of June 22nd; Greece, of June 
29th; Prague, of August 31st; Latvia, of October 
sth; International Settlements, Estonia, and 
Portugal, of October 26th; Argentina of Nov. 9th, 
Hungary, of Nov. 16th; Canada, Japan, Jugo 
slavia, Mellie Iran, Sweden and Turkey, of 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


687 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million litas 








BANK.—Million £A’s 

Oct. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Aug. July July Aug. 

9, 19, 30, 7 31, 15, 31, 31, 

Assets 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 . ASSETS 1939 ' 1940 1940 | 1940 
Gold and English stg. | 16°03} 16-08} 16:08) 16:08 | Gold... ++ | 60°27 66:29 66°50 66-70 
Other coin, bullion, etc. 4°48} 8-97| 8:28 8:16 Silver and other coins 12:36 6°41 6:84 8-18 
Call money, London ... | 12-18) 44-62} 45-68) 45-67 Discounts .......--...0 105-84 158-42 146-06 144-66 
Secrts. and Treas. bills |103-71! ss: 40] 98 8-44! 97-24 Advances «....-+.... 26°60 37°64 36°60 37:32 
Discounts and advances 19-99) 32-39) 31-26) 31-35 LIABILITIES * i 7 
LIABILITIES | | ! Bank notes in circulatn. 173-40 199-80 197-33 186-56 
Notes issued ...........+ 51°52 61-62! 61-62) 61-62 Current accounts ...... 32°58 68:07 71-73 100-85 
Deposits, etc. ..........-. | 88°45\113-44119-08)117-10 i erry 6°05 35°35 22:27 10-06 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA | 
Million levas 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 

















| Aug. | July | July | Aug. | - re nee — 
Nov. 23rd. 30, 23, 31, 23, | — Sept oe. Se pt. 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 
| Go IN assianiieove 2 2. 2 2 ‘ oT ‘ dp 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS § | {cid holdings «...----- 2,006; 2,006 2,006 2,006 | Gold and stg. exch. .... | 8-10 13-98 12:56] 13-02 
Million $’s | Discounts and advances 1,814) 1,673! 1,575. 1,476 Sonam State ...... 4 ze 26°81 26 a 22 
a 7 am o 7 = 7 VOSUNTRONIIB ...000000000000 2 2°34 2: 2°55 
77 USER. BANks ag Eg oe Nov. | a = se 3,417 3,373 3,373 3,373 lL tapinsrins 
RESOURCES 22, 7, 14, | 21, | w ie alecaieal, 20) < Bank Notes .........+..-. 16°42) 20:01 20-00; 20-03 
jold certifs. on hand 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | Notes 4 cisculation..... 3,960) 4,6 4,620 “ Demand liabs.: State 1:53, 4°80' 4-78) 5-54 
f G & Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,014 3 seo 3,369 3,397 
015,100 amp See Sess Teese. | 1637; 19,296 i aral ip’s07 | Seek a 290°, 27°73", 28'18°,, 28°37°,, | Banks and others Gig: (91671 486;64 ,15;06| 14-68 
SCTVCS. 2... eseceee 352 > > = } s to sight liabs. 26-4 3 30-8‘ 
256,89) i oa me | 330 310 308} 305 SOCCSUES SO Ses See ae Ale Tait Se Ss 228 : : 
718,310 Toral Us. Govt. eece. ao saa ot . NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT | NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
9 Total bulis an C8. wee | 2,0 | ae a | ea: ° 
— Total resources ......... 18,651) 22,798) 23 042) 23,045 | Million £E | Million lei 
| | | } Aug. June Aug. Aug. 
100,000 LIABILITIES | | | June Apr. | May June | 26, 22, 17, 24, 
: F.R. notes in circn. | 4,826] 5,630) 5,643! 5,670 30, | 30, | 31, 30, ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Excess mr. bank res. ... | 5,170) 6,730) 6,800) 6,800 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 | Goldandgoldexchange 20,267 31,582 31,816 31,843 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 11,619) 13,979 14,052} Rm, erent 6:24 6°24 6-24 6:24 Foreign exchange .... 1,289 3,660 2,102 2,028 
241,575 Govt. deposits | 465) 465| 404! 310 Brit. Govt. Secs. .... 14:36 18-76 22:96 26:06 Commercial bills .... 13,902 18,953 18,974 18,900 
angel Total deposits .. 12,812! 16,125) 16,144) 16,185 Egyptian Govt. Secs. 1-50 1:50 1°50 1-50 Treasury bills issued 
241,575 Total liabilities 18,651) 22,798) 23,042) 23, 045 GE ‘aushuadecaataderenss 2:10 1-61 1:64 1-69 agnst. losses on credits 4,599 4,476 4,404 4,404 
Reserve ratio ..........55 86°2°,,'90-°3°)'90°5"°,,'90°6 | ERWOCUMROIED  ccccccvccess 12-61 13°05 12°53, 11-85 Advances on secs. ...... 4,027 5,202 5,619! 5,603 
| i | : . o re e 9 . , . ; 5.5 5 
pons oxo Taeasuey:| | | | eee | | Oe 9°82 ISO | Seem ond participesms. | 2383 els] 2515] 250 
RESOURCES | | Notes issued ..........+ 22-10 26°50 30:70 33-80 LIABILITIES 
, Monetary gold stock ... | 17,257] 21, 581] 21,637) 21,716 | Deposits: Govt. ...... 3°26 39 2-68 2:84 Notes in circulation .... 42,351 54,185 59,322) 59,475 
fy Treas. and bk. currency | 2 ,942) 3,060) 3,062; 3,066 | Other deps. and accts. 18:07 ai. 29 20:14 20-26 Other sight liabilities... 11,004 17,643 13,865) 13,438 
0838 | | | Long-term liabilities... | 5,057 2.745 3,092 2.933 
; LIABILITIES j | ————— = een 
ne Money in circulation... | 7,434) 8,385) 8,395] 8,436. | RESERVE BANE OF ENDEA | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
oye ° “ach ar > > y 46 “91° 
me Treas. cash and dep... 2,823’ 2,686: 2,615) 2,498 | Million rupees | Million L’s 
34,415 . . i se a) aie | i 
395,105 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 7 — 7 5. Oct. | Oct. | Oct | Oct. 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 | 27, | 11, | 18, | 25, 
153,862 . 
~ Oct. ; Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
31.2 25, 2. 9, 23, PROS COME ccescceccccsece 699 308 302 303 | Gold coin and bullion = 29-47) 38°57| 39-36] 39-84 
31,220 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 | Balances abroad ...... 127 411 420 437 | Bills discounted . ‘ 7-14) 0:75; 0-751 0-67 
»mmis- SN CEE os asckdnasees 8,479 8,785 8,800 8,890 | Sterling securities ...... 825, 1,315, 1,315 1,315 | Inves. & other assets «» | 19-56) 35-74; 36-47| 36°81 
I , ! } | 
its. Investments............... 14,178 15,544 15,527 15,599 | Indian Gov. rupee secs. 373 496 496 496 | | } | { 
Reserve with F.R. bks. 10,094 11,646 11,770 11,991 | Investments ............ 70 80 79 78 LIABILITIES | } | 
Due from domestic bks. 3,090, 3,307 3,244 3,317 | LIABILITIES | Notes in circulation..... | 19°30) 21-99) 21-10) 20-96 
L IABILITIES Notes in circln.: India 2,108 2,202 2,208 2,194 Deposits : Government | 4-18} 3-62) 4:83) 8-56 
Deposits : Demand ..... 18,721 21,152 21,238) 21,643 | GTA cccvecscorcsess 102 113 114 113 | Bankers’ 24°60) 41-69) 41-57) 38-79 
en cens 5,251, 5,359 5,353 5,355 Deposits : Govts. ...... 119 158 156 30 | Others........ 4°83} 3 46| 4:53) 4-99 
U.S. Govt. 538 530 529 529 | Banks ...... 195 496 485 523 Reserve ratio ............ a rs 6°, |54°5%'54°5 
| with Inter-bank 8,672 9,412 9,410 9,454 Reserve ratio ............ 54°2%'68:7°., 68°8°., 68°8° | | | 
Last 
Year 
one EXCHANGE RATES 
7,326 Rates Fixed by Bank of England PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS thousands 
10,125 8 
an Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
81, a | November 21st and November 27th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 
5 7 : ‘ = 
adil U.S. $ (4°8623) 4-021p-03l>; mail transfers, 4:021o-0334. Can. $ (4°8623) Nov.) Nov.) Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov., Nov. Nov. 
77,518 4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fics. (25°22!2) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 6. | 23. 25, 23, 9. | 23. 25, 23. 
2,412 16°85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16°90-17°13; mail transfers, 16°90-17-15. Ned. 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
2,145 BE. Ind. Fl. (12-11) 7°58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. _ Ned. W. Ind. (FI.) Working 
551 Se se en ee eee ee days:— 6 | 6 278 | 279 | Newcastle.. 1,314/1,008 68,791 58,429 
154 ee ee. | eS, ee Birmingham 1,611 1,688 105297 101131 Nottingham | 315. 338 22,033) 19,672 
— Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. Bradford... 1,818) 1,560) 42,815 83,710 Sheffield .... 316 500) 44,293 31,087 
14,840 Bristol...... 1,343, 1,770 63,860 85,544 _— — 
,  _==- 542! 474 36,053 34,082 10 Towns... 22000 22106 1097828 1230731 
Forward Rates Leicester... 579| 587 33,003 35,182 —avuet pasenien)atenmnemebateanemen 
: ‘ ' : . — . Liverpool 5,475) 4,453 233719 258848 Dublin* ... 5,436 5,966 277,930 277,746 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, we 7 = . ae , > 
106% 54 cent. pm.-par. Canada, |p cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, Manchester _ 8,687! 9,728 447964 523046 South’pt’nt 113 2,709 
3 dre pm.-par. Batavia, llo cents pm.-par. + Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 
* November 18, 1939, and November 16, 1940 
* MARKET RATES MONEY RATES, LONDON 
The following rates remained unchanged between Novy. 21st and Nov. 27th :— 
Par of oo ae ee or oe ee Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Londen on Exchange a st 7. 2 ‘1940 aa eae Bills 60 days, 11302%; 3 months, 1)32%; 4 months, 1ljg-113°%; 6 months, 
per £ 113%. Treasury bills: 2 months, 1l-1132%; 3 months, Ll.9% Day-to-day 
Nov. money, 3¢-114%. Short loans, 1-1)4° Bank deposit rates, !2° Discount 
j j a} 14% « ice. 3a‘ 
27 Budapest, Pen. | 27:82 | 19t0* 1o1p* | yo1o* | 1919* 191o* 1915* deposits at call, 12% 5 at notice, 54%. 
7 } s ne eS 155* 155* | 155* 155* 155* | 155* 
aiid Sdgrede, Din. |276-32{| 220 | 3e Be seal dene deere) 7 GOLD AND SILVER 
Sofia, Lev... 673-66 315* | 315* | 315* 315* | 315* | 315* The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 
36:9 Helsinefors, Mk 193-23 | 180-210| 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 fine ounce throughout the week. : ’ 
Alexandria, P o7 | 973g—5g | 9735-53 | 975g—5g | 973e—5g | 975 | O73q—£ In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
yl , 8-8 8 8 e- 8 8 | 975——5g 
6263 (| 37g* | 371g* | 371g* | 371g* | 37lg® | 37 1g* Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
3-7 Madrid, Pr. ... |25.2210< | 40°50(b)| 40-50(5)) 40- 50(b) 40-50(b)| 40-56(6)) 40-50(5) ; d. d. d. 
0:0 | | 46°55(c), 46°55(c)| 46°55(c)| 46°55(c)| 46°55(c)) 46-°55(c) Nov. 21 2331 ¢ 23316 Nov. 26 ......... 23, 23 
0-2 Istanbul, £'T 110 f; 510* | 510* 510* | 510* 510* 510* a ee 231g 231 dei Gs adc weaiiion 23 23 
168-00 gad ©" 520@) | 52006) | 52006) | 5208) | 5200) | 520(6) so BB ceccacece | 258 23116 
Athens, Dr. ... 75 i; 515* 515* 515* 515* e 515* 
271 Bucharest, Lci §13°8 | 800t soot | 800$ | g00¢ | 800% | R00¢ NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
110°8 ndia, Rup. t1Sd 1715j;¢— = {1715j6- (1715) 6- Po 1715;6— =| 1715;5- alia . ; ade age 
50:3 | 18116 18]; ‘ 18); 18116) 181,46) 18lig New York on Nov. 20,' Nov. : 21, —, 22 Nov. 23,, Nov. 25, Nov. ae, 
188°2 Kobe, Yen..... $24: 58d.'13%=-145g 137g-145g/1379- 1455 1373-1453 137g-145g 1373-145 1940 -194¢ 1940 1940 1940 194¢ 
ongkong, Se iT os 147g-151g 14/g-1513) 147g-151g 147g-151g) aT os I — :— Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1373 Rio, Mil. ...... |$5-800d.| (dy) | wd) | (@ | @ | bles 403: 40354 | 4033, 404 404 
69 Valparaiso, Pes. 40 | (d) } (d) } (d) } (d) ad (d) “a . 93.9 ‘ > . 4 ‘ 4 511 2.91] 52. 
73.9 Lima, Sol. (c) = | i (d) | am | ‘d) d d) eaeaend Fr. 23-21 23-21 23-2110, 23-2112! 23-21 
23 foe. | ie ae | et a 6 ; ( Italy, Lire............ | 505(e 5-05(c)} 5:05(c) 5-05(c)  5-05(c) 
168°! Montevideo, $ ¢ 51d. || (d) (d) @) | (d) Berlin, Mark 40-05 40-05 40:05 40:05 | 40-05 
Singapore, $ . |+ 28d. | 2816-516 28116-516 |281, 6-516 |28lie—516 281456 | 2811 6-516 Soe cereeanawetoosconenes «| ar ee Missteets pe oa Q > 7" 2 
37.8 Shanghai, $ + | 35g—41g | 339-41g | 339-41 33g-4lg | 359-41 339-419 Stockholm, Kr. eseeeeeee 23-80 Mar ets 23°86 23-86 23-85 23°85 
0 Bogot Des ce we 5 6 6 es 6 | 6 |” 6 Montreal, Can. $ ........ 87-060 . Closed 87-060 | 87-060 87-060 | 87-060 
3:1 Peel we | -| ei & $ | $ RTA sisresnsinn: 23-45- 23-45- |23-45- 23-45-  23-45- 
. -- 48(b) 48(6 A8(b 48(b 48(5) 
—— . Shamed, G....0200000005- 6:07 6°10 | 6-14 6:1 6°10 
: * Sellers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. i t a an. an. eae kas. an.in 
capitsl (b) € — rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Brau Milreioe rate) 9 05° 7 ost 7 os os ey 
a & (c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. ——— a - ——— = . 
(e) 90 days. g) Trade payments rate. + Official buying rate 29-78. (6) Offered. (c) Nominal. 
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Rs 
| , Appropriation | Preceding Year 
Co Year Total Deprecia- | Net — — ~e - —————-- stipe SNEETERE aan ’ a ¥ 
apany | Ending | Profit | tion, etc. | etter Deb. Distribu- on Difference ; = 
| | Interest a Pref. Ord. Rat To Free | in Carry Total Net 0 
| j Div. Div. ” Reserves | Forward Profit Profit De an 
a - — (+ or ) , 
j | | — } 
£ £ £ : : , ‘ 
a Saeatne | ‘ ‘ ‘ | & | & £ 4 “ Hi 
Atkinsons Brewery ...... Sept.30) 125,726 | | 94,026 212,146 23,900 | 48,000 10 35,000 - 7 588 | a. 
Baird (Hugh) and Sons _ | Aug. 31 | 21,218 ail 5,209 | 9,258 2,300 | 2,041 5 1,000 tneit ts. 170 | “one | 10 7 
Butler (W.) and Co. ..... Sept. 30| 378,886 | 18,710 | 161,194 261,330 29,537 | 93,750 15t 30,000 | + 7,907 || 3227200 | 173153 | 3 107 
Campbell (A.) Hope &c. | Sept. 30 | 48,223 | 750 | 23,655 | 37,219 3,850 | 9,000 15 10,000 | 805 || 42.911 | 25'911 17+ 7 
Cheltenham Original ... | Sept.30|) 173,918 pois 68,020 | 111,505 26,242 | 36,000 16 | 5,274 504 139.103 | 69.249 15 9¢ 
Hull Brewery .............. Sept.30;} 155,570 | 10,000 | 66,030 | 133,656 9,100 56,000 20 | 930 14 8601 | 67,902 | 16 96 
Kemp Town Brewery.... Sept. 30 133,978 ose 67,789 84,025 || 30,000 25,750 6 | $41,100 | 939 150.811 91623 | 183, 9 
Moors’ & Robson’s Bwy. | Sept. 30} 118,447 | 6,500} 53,C84 95,415 || 4,452 | 35,809] 22!> 10,000 | + 2,823 119,330 70,869 | . 113 
Morgans Brewery ........ | Sept. 30; 139,381 | 8,513 | 53,194 97,877 13,800 | 29,207] I1l,4 10,000 187 146,609 56500 | 25 8 
Starkey, Knight & Ford. | Sept. 30! 240,907 4,803 | 53,084 | 92,809 3,450 | 32,000] 16; 10,000 7,634 230.307 | 47.215 | 12ig 9: 
Financial Land, etc. | | | | . | ” 18t 9! 
Austrin. Mercantile Land | June 30| 379,459 | | 55,878 | 118,248 = | 52,500 6 ; + 3,378 259,192 | Dr. 4.509 10! 
Investors’ Mort. Secty | Sept.30{ 207,317 | | 92,323 | 114,175 31,762 | 45,738 | 1012 15,000 177 206,653 102.973 | 2, 9 
Hotels, | Restaurants,ete. . { | ‘ P | ie _—s 101, 9 
Stran otel ... .. | Sept. 30 56,000 6,000 | 85,595 51,250 | 4,7 23,000 | ' ‘ 
tron, Coal and Stee! | | | | | | iat 123,000 | 123,000 231, 10! 
Blackburn (Thomas)...... June 30 | 37,138 5,381 10,197 13,574 2,272 4,485 6 3,500 60 34,049 | 7,780 5 . 
Round Oak Steel Works | June 30| 119,619 32,152 24,830 40,145 3,600 BY 20,000 1,230 127,462 50,102 9 
Tinsley Park Colliery ... | Sept. 30 | 52,841 | 21,165 42,809 21,513 | 4 353 54,078 24235 . 8 
Tube Investments |. Oct. 31} 846,321 720,930 72,262 30,448 | 534,5/8 | 233 150,000 5,904 887,834 789,865 | 23. 9 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation | o ate 6 
Associated Equipment... | Sept.30/ 725,651 105,551 196,500 460,500 aaa 112,500 Tlot 82,000 + 2,000 457,200 179.500 T+ 9 
Lucas (Joseph) ............ | Aug. 7] 299,317 282,317 346,020 8,482 | 171,552 | 15 100,000 2,283 354,480 237,480 | 15°! il 
Rubber oe . 
Eastern Sumatra........... | June 30 | 76,582 3,000 | 39,297 | 45,882 es 39,290 | 8-33 : ' 7 39,117 19.632 41 10 
TNE. cosccccncccescnenecse June 30 | 15,153 222 12,799 | 15,493 10,200} 6 3,000 401 5.275 3777 | 91 6 ll 
Sumatra Para ............ {June 30} 30,920; ... | 20,942] 30,558 22,666 | 10 ; 1,724 11,785 | 8.467] 3° 10 
Trusts | ; ar Ul 
Dundee & London Inv. | Oct. 31 36,289 | ne 13,040 26,196 9,000 3,600 | 3 440 39,641 16,629 31 
Other Companies | . ll 
Blackpool Pier ........... Oct. 31] 7,992 | . | 2,992 9,437 503 | 4,312 15 1,823 7,604 7.604 17ly 8 
Braby (Frederick) _...... | Sept.30} 349,840 27,643 63,315 118,560 14,950 | 45,500; 10 } t + 2,865 206,767 95.960 121, 9 
British Industrial Plastics | Sept.30|} 163,069 | 15,377 23,198 26,875 1,482 19,712 8 | + 2.004 110,631 | 21,959] 8° 10 
Bucknall (Henry) & Sons | May 31 32,028 | 5,856 17,294 20,432 18,000 | =e ; 706 11,231 "457 | Ni 
Burt, Boulton& Haywood | June 30| 149,687 16,334 69,350 82,380 6,866 15,594 5 44,850 | + 2,040 104,653 | 28.665 | 5 9 
ST MEIEEE, cabsssecopences 'Sept.30; 148,156 10,000 47,606 51,690 19,500 | 21,000 | 7 5,000 + 2,106 76,284 41.936 5 6 
Coronet Brick ............ July 31) 5,415 | 1,289 1,117 4,115 © ive ia 2,000 883 10,237 3.089 Nil 9 
Ensign Lamps ...........- | June 30 | 35,663 7,436 18,430 , 11,344 | 25 3,908 34,060 16,799 25 : 
Fenner (J. H.) and Co. . | June 30 83,372 11,579 24,095 4,125 7,187 | 10 + 267 30,632 22,38 “7 : 1 
Heenan and Froude . | Aug. 31 | 63,030 20,406 41,015 20,250 15 10,000 9,844 64,999 38.601 — 5 
Hughes (Bernard)......... Oct. 26 6,290 2,000 5,754 12,044 1,207 4,341 | 15 206 6,304 5,721 | 10 7 
Kia-Ora, Ltd. st) 17,862 11,862 | 19,354 12,300 3 500 938 7,080 14,308 3 f 
South London Greyh’d.. | Sept. 30 | 93,315 3,572 38,394 | 52,459 3,450 29,100 40 5,844 102,939 54.549 | 50 
Ste Madeleine Sugar .... | June 30 | 19,951 Dr. 6,424 | 35,917 6,424 90,071 32.602 5 ‘ 
Walmsleys (Bury) ...... | Sept. 30} 101,893 61,295 162,412 13,000 43,500 | 14 4,795 97,380 62,226 14 
Totals (£'000's) : No.ofCos.| ; 
Week to Nov. 30, 1940 38 | 5,696 279 2,567 4,026 367 1,620 | 5581 4 22 5 30 2,722 é 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1940 1.987 | 369,840 29,018 194,02 280,084 43,756 | 118,300| ... 23,298 8.672 341.058 203,070 J 
t Free of tax. 1) Of which 210 5 ent. on smaller capital. N 
} 
1 
. 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
Sa 7 y 
*Int. Pay Prev “Int. Pay Prev “Int Pay Prev i 
) Tot ~— y P 2 any or “ < , : Cc « “ot > 
Company +Final Total able Year Company +Final Total able Year aw + Fit al Fotal able Year ( 
( 
- 
BANKS MINING—cont. Freeder Crepe Paper 210* 3* 
Eng., Scot. & Austrin. 3lot 7 |Dec. 18 7 Wankie Colliery 5 7 Freedlands 6 Tt} 12 12 
| | Garrard Engineering.. 12!0* 12}9* ' 
INSURANCE | INDUSTRIALS Gascoignes (Reading 12 12 
Eagle Star Insurance 7lot]} 30 |Dec. 31} 30 Albion Forgings Tiot| 1212 \Jan 1; 15 Hattersley (Ormskir} 6 * Ye 1 6* ‘ 
i Barry and Staines 3° > * Hepworth & Grandage 12 10 . 
TEA AND RUBBER | Bassett (Geo.) & Co. 5 * Dec. 14 5 * Hewitt Brothers 10 ¢ 15 ID 14) 15 f 
Anglo-Johore Rubbe1 7 Nil Benskin’s Brewery 12\ot| 18 18 Hillman Brothers 10 15 
Duckwari Tea ....... T1o* Dec. 9) 7lp* Berisford (S. and W. 15 t] 21 |Dec. 12, 18 Imp. Tobacco (Can 10c.* 10c.* 
Galphele Tea q * 4* British Indstl. Plastics 8 8 Madras Electric t Llo* $ 3 ( 
Hanipha Tea ......... 212* , 21o* British Plaster Board )»5* Jan 7; 20 * Metro. Indus. Dwles 3 +t 6 6t ‘ 
Henrietta Rubber 5 * Jan. 15) Nil * Brockhouse (J. wees [@12\loF\a 20 20 P. & O. Steam (Detd Slot 7 D 23; 6l2 
Hongkong Rubber 20 * 15 * Card Clothing, etc. ... 10 7 1210 |Jan 1} 12 Parkland Manufg Zlo® 315¢ 
Kuala Selangor Rbr. 614* ; 614* Cawnpore Electric 3* De 6 R * Raleigh Cycle Hlidgs. 10 ¢| 25 20 
Tandjong Rubber ... 7 - 5 Chloride Electrical 5 * . Dec. 2 5 e Roneo, Ltd on aa ll', Ll‘ ; 
Woodend Rubber, &c. 210* Dec. 11) Nil* Clarke (W. G.) ... 2 1 Scottish Investment... | i 4 
| } Coats (J. and P.) . 354* Dec. 31 5 * Simonds (H. & G.)... 141of is | 18 
| Dennis Brothers > 100 t 133/13 116 Starkey and Ford ¢ 12 Tit 16 t 18 ' 
MINING | Drake and Gorham 2 Nil Petley (Joshua | 77 Gs 12 
Anglo-Burma Tin | IS t) 25 . 15 Edmundsons Elec. ... 210% Dec. 14) 2!o* V.O.C. Ord. & Pref 5 * 5* 
Bangrin Tin ......... | 5 *| ... |Dec. 20 5* Field (J. C. and J. 5 * ‘ 5 * Whitehead Iron, et 10 * |} 10* 
Temoh Tin .......... ie Dec. 1 2 Finlay (James), & Co. 5 * De 31 5 * Williamson Manufg | 614% iDec. 16) 614" 
+ Free of income tax. a) Paid on a larger capital. ‘ 
l 
: 
| 
I 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES | 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association t 
atin — (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross j 
@ -- : | | 
x for Week Receipts Name Nov. 26, 1940 Name Nov. 26, 1940 Name Nov. 26, 1940 | 
Name 5 Ending | | 
1940 or 1940 or Secnd. Brit 18/—18/9 National D 9/7 10/712 |Key. Gold 3 /3~9/9 3 
‘ Limited Inv.| 12/—i2/10!2 | Century 11/—12/9 Br. Ind. 4th |10/412-11/10} 
New British 7/6-8/6xd Scottish 1 4\o-10 10loxd Elec. Inds 12/—13/6 2 
B.A. and Pacific...... 20 |Nov. 16 $1,173,000 30,000, 22,382,000 1,806,000 Invest. Tr. | 8/—10/-xd* | Univ. 2nd.. 11/3-13/— | Met. & Min.| 9/6-11/-xd 2 
B.A. Gt. Southern .. | 20 16 $2,018,000 164,000 37,591,000 1,541,000 Bk. - Insur. 12/9-14'9* | Inv. Flex. . 8 6-99 Cum. Inv... | 12/9-14/3xd x 
B.A. Western ......... 20 16 +763,000 89,000 12,823,000 1,286,000 Insurance. 12/9-14/9* | Inv. Gen. .. 12/1] 13/llexd Producers .. 5 6-66 
Canadian Pacific...... 46 21) $3,481,000 — 187,000 149,323,000) + 16,530,000 Bank ee 13/6-15/6* | Key. Flex. 8 3-9 9xd Dom. 2nd .. 4/9-5 6xd - 
Central Argentina... | 20 16 $1,316,750 458,000 27,697,550, — 10,419,500 Sct. B.L.1.T. 9/3-11/3* Key. Cons. | 7/7!o—-9/1lloxd Orthodox .. | 6/6-7/- 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. ! * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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— |TLONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
































— Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 
Ord, as sscciilaiite 2 - . 7. _— —- —— - - — - —_———_—__——— — Es 
; ee ices | i “ho \} rices . in i Chon 
Oe Pie | atte | | Rise [ee] vie | santo | ptaseewo | Recs |Ch'se| veg 
— Year 1939 Nov. 26, 1940 Name of Security "26, | Nov. | Nov: 26, || Nov. 26, 1940 Dividends aT Name of Security 26, sy Nov. 26, 
% igh | Low High | Low | __ sto | ig’) 194? | High Low | “@) © © 1940 | 19 || 1940 
a — = | sind ; . Bridieh Funds se b *. d. | om _ | % iL 8 sl ire, Coal, &c.—cont || i 2 ie. 
1 61 34 8 || Consols 219% ......+++ ee 0 | 2 a 26| Powell Duff 1... || 12/6 | Oe 
5 wns 98 11133 | 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) «|| 11114 | +14 | 312 6f| 34/6 | 20/- || 10 cl 12 | S. Durham Ova. £1 ... || 27/6 | —1/3| 8 14 0 
17+ oe || 98% | 981g || Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... || 9834 | +13 | 2 210 || 54/9 | 33/9 || t2lga| +512 5)| Staveley Coal, etc. £1 || 42/6 | . |315 OF 
15 0654 901g | 10019 95lo Do. 212% 1944-49 ... 99lo eee 21110 | 47/6 | 26/— || 12lg¢ 1219 ¢)| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 40/712 « LO. 2 © 
is — BE Be 214 0 || 39/~ | 17/6 | 10126) 4 a| Swan, Hunter £1...... 28/112|—iodl10 4 0 
183, 9914 87 | 10214 | 94 Do. 319% after 1961 | 102 3 9 Of|| 24/3 | 11/6 | 2l2a 5le b|| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 || 21/- | +4lod| 714 0 
12 112g | 10334 | 112 | 1073g || Do. 5% 1944-64 ... | 10754 . | 219 1 || 21/1012) 9/6 6 5| 4 a\| Vickers 10/-........... 14/6 | -3d/615 3 
25 874 | 7934 || 92% | 865g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 0244, +14/\/3 0 5 \| Textiles | 
- 9359 87% 9812 | 92 Fund. ai Rees 98 3 17 11 || 8/109) ain ? 4) Nil || Brit. Celanese 10/- | 3/6 | —6dj|_ Nil 
1 8712 || 2 Fund. 3% 69 ... lg cae 1 9] /6 | / 334 a|| Coats, J.&P. £1 ...... || 29/412} —1/3|}5 18 O 
on 10019 11334 1053, Fund. 4% 1960-90 ae 11310 +1 3 110} 39/1019; 20/3 7 ¢ 212 a Courtaulds it ceesineden 30/- ase 4 13 
215 9914 9454 102 | 98% 6 || Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 101 2 7 4k) 35/9 | 21/1012 )) 5 6b 212 a|| English Swg. Ctn. £1 26/3 | ... 514 0 
101, Ho 91l; 10134 951g + Do. 3% 1954-58 : 102, 339 «7 24/419} 11/9 Nil ¢ 719 ¢|| Lanes. Saeco? fi | 18/9 | —6d 8 0 0 
4 ' 10054 | 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 10014 . us || O1/3 | 42/6 | $10 ¢ 8l2c)) Patons & Baldwins £1 || 50/- | ... | 3 8 Ot 
2312 108%— | 102 I11lg | 10515,¢), Victory Bonds 4% .. Illlg | +1213 4 Qf] || Electrical Manufactg. | 
nt 101 98 War L. 3% 1955-59 101 218 4 || 43/119) 26/3 || 10 c 10° ¢|| Associated Elec. £1 ... || 40/- |+7lod| 5 0 0 
5 9878 86 | 103 | Q3lg War. L. 312% af. 1952 10154 3 8 10f)| 92/6 | 66/3 || 15 5 5 a) British Insulated £1... || 81/3 | ws betes 
6 8379 73 891g 8014 || Local Loans 3% ...... | 88lo 3 8 O|] 69/- 46/3 10 5 5 aj| Callenders £1 ........ | 60/= | uee 5 0 0 
0) 99 91 100 =| 9712 | Austria 3% 1933-53... 99 - a 20/- | 11/6 || 12126 712 a|| Crompton Park. A 5/- 17/6 514 0 
2354 64 551, 71g 5954 India 219% = cceccccccees 68lo +14} 313 3) 33/9 16/3 | 10 c\ 10. c/| English Electric BA Bhi wa it 6 ¢ 
00 78 9714 8214 BOG. BAS Te ~cccacoccecee 9312 tig/315 2]| 83/- 52/6 || 20 ¢ 20 c|| General Electric £1 .. 76/1012} —7lod| 5 4 O 
Tet 1154 | 1041, 115 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68... | 10912 315 2 ; | || Gas and Electricity | } 
15 Dom. & Col. Govts. | 38/3 | 23/6 § 6 3 a\| Clyde Valley Elec. £1 33/9 414 9 
4-16 1064 | 95 107s = ni Pe ne cen-as = +1 314 1 42/6 a 6 ed 3 a|| County of London £1 30/712 | 1617 0 
: 112g | 103 1107 Q Nigeria 5% 08 42 6] 27/- | [= 31g 212 a|| Edmundsons £1 ...... 24/- 15 00 
2!, 7 ) N. Zealand 5% 1946 || 104 2 18/3 | 11/6 , lg ali G i | 
2 1031, 92 10573 | 106 A 6 q e 7 @ 1"y0b, 214 a|| Gas Light & C. £1... 14/- 15 13 0 
3 110 | 102 10819 | 103 *. Africa 5% ie 10712 311 6 — i. 4 : Nil a|| Imp. Cont. Gas fi eee || 3712 | .. |10 12 O 
| orporation Stocks | 6 2 all i | S 1+%le 
312 Llp | 104 11014 | 104 | Birham 5% 1946-56 | 106 319 0 || 21/- | 12/- 219 5} Nii al Lenten hen ties, i i 13/9 | : * 3 12 6 
B15, | 72 1) eh eee eee 83 312 3 || 31/412) 17/6 426) 212a|| North-Bast Blec. £1... || 23/9 | 519 0 
172 93%— | 861g 941g | 8712 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 | 9112 311 0] 42/3 | 22/- 6 6 3 a) Northmet ore. | 30/719] 5 16 6 
1 102% | 95 104 97 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 102 3 7 3) 38/7lq 24/- || 5igb) 212a/| Scottish Power £1..... 31/1019! 15 0 0 
Na ~ an " ane . 39/6 | 24/- 5 5 3 || Yorkshire Electric £1 32/6 1/419 0 
| ‘i rgen. 410% Stg. 8 86 4 8 | | Motor, 
; Hh | 34- 5812 | 22 Austria 412% ee 3012 on. 2) I . ‘eae a | 
9 | 50 64 | 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 * wag es | 17/6 | 7/6 || 30 ¢ 15° ¢|| Austin 5/-....... ccceces |} 13/9 | «- 15 9 O 
Nil 2g 6le 351g 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914.. 31 +1 8 0 Op} 16/412) 6/- a 6 5) Bristol Aero. 10/-.... 9/9 —-94 10 5 0O 
25 9 | 9 a ae, . Chile 6% (1929) ..... 16 ai 9 6n| 36/3 | 17/3 1212 ¢| 1212 ¢|| De Havilland Air. £1 || 25/- | «... [10 0 O 
i 55g | 231g 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ..... 2212 tl bee 16/9 | 7/- t15 cc) t1212c|| Fairey Aviation 10/-... || 14/- | +1/-|9 O Of 
15 72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... * a ese 18/719} 12/419 S 6 6 c|\ Ford Motors £1 ..... 16/3 — Less 
e oie | % Hr. = Eeypt Unified seh) . 6912 +2 514 0 15/719) 3 4 17) 5 15 ; Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 12/- | 13 10 O 
12l, ly *renc % (British) ... he in 60/719) lo 2!2a} 12le a Sas |) eer 48/99 | ... |6 2 0 
50 “| 4 75g | 412 | German Dawes 5% n 610 oad ace 88/3 | 28/9 25 | 20 || Leyland Motors £1 ... || 58/9 | ... | 616 0 
14 33g | 3 61g | 2 Do. Young Ln. 412% 4 ont des | 27/7io| 16/9 || 45 cc} 40 cc} Morris Motors 5/—Ord.|| 25/- | ... 8 00 
30 15 241g 1212 | Greek 6% Stab. Ln... * ae 42139} 21g || 5 a| 15° b|| Rolls-Royce £1........ 315555 —lig| 5 4 O 
354 8 3s é Hungary Lt ae senees 612 7 12/334) 6/- 2212 c| 25 jj Standard Motor 5/=... || 12/6 | +3d/10 0 0 
a | | apan 512% 1930...... | Shippin 
3/7 a8 4¢ ; § wey Withy £1 « || 18/6 | —6d|5 7 O 
ee ; ; | . & O. il Mik euiiies 2 + 
—_ on ie Last two Price, |Ch’ge!  yieig | 20/- 13/- 5 < 5 ; ¢ Royal Meal Lfnes £1. 17 : ong 3 18 0 
Nov. 26, 1940 Dividends Name of Security = Nae. Nov. 26, |} 10/9 | 4/- || Nil c} Nil cj) Union Castle Ord. £1 || 8/- | ... | Nil 
“High | Low | (a) @) © 140 | 19 | 1940"! ign! si 6 ¢ 4 clailiedSumare tin... || 10 18 0 0 
eda a al icsietinetntintad sia ncosishcianesscativenndhatetadhmenemmesem 2} ¢ le umatra £1..... | = | ees 0 
% “e Railways | £ s. d.j| 27/3 | 14/- 2a 4 6) Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 16/1019} —7led| 7 2 O 
— 10 314 Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. .. eS © cos Nil || 32 1019! 20/- 2lg@| 712 6|| Jokai(Assam) £1 ..... ae? «. Fe @ 6 
s" os" 7 7; fan, Sec. Com. $25 .. ~ tole Ze hy aM a 3 : : : a one penne 2t~ we ff ae ws 16 2 
2c 2@ Gt. Western Ord... — Ll |1¢ } - a)| Rubber Trust £1 ...... | 26/10lo| —7led| 6 12 6 
80 341, 5 cl 2lea| LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 | ... |10 0 O 3/3 1/712 9 cl 5 c\\ United Serdang 2/- ... 2/3 | 148 9 
60 20 4 qa 2 a) Do. 4% Ist Pf. .... 3310 3 (1116 O | oil | | 
24 9 Nil ¢ lig ¢) L.M.S. Ord, 141g | — 34 |10 10 6 |} 60/334) 23/119)) 20 e} 5 | Anglo-Iranian {1 ...... |} 26/1010} —7lod} 3 14 O 
60lp | 211, 4 cl 2 al 4% Pf 1923 3715 1 |10 13 3] 27/7lo| 14/6 1712 6} 1212 a/|| Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... || 26/3 |—7lod| 5 14 0 
70\. | 35 26 2 al 4% PC ...... 5012 21718 Oj] 73/6 | 35/- 16 6 5 a) BurmahOil £1 ......... 43/9 . 1912 0 
65.4 24 1lp ¢) 34a)\ Lon. Trans. *C” ... 30 1 |5 O 0 |] 81/1012} 28/9 | t20 ¢| 5 ¢) Shell Transport £1 .. 35/- —1/3|217 Of 
on - c IN c yo ae 1l : ll 6 9 80/- 45/6 7Jlob 712 a|| Trinidad Leasehlds £1 68/9 aa ta or = 
lg c} 2a Jo. 5% Pf. Ord. .. 4510 10 19 3 | | Miscellaneous | | | 
Prev, 104 581, 2lga) 2126 Do. 5% Pf.......... 8212 6 1 0]|| 63/112) 38/9 7126, 5 aj Assoc. P. Cement £1 || 60/- 2/6;4 3 4 
Year en ane — o Banks and Discount | os 44/3 s 9 Z 6 Nil aj|| Barker(John) £1 ..... 27/6 eu 312 6 
| 2a Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 55/- oF % 44/6 76 |m29 cc 30-9c)| Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 38/9 . |319 O 
ai tot : a ‘ 6 Bank of England ... 332 oes 312 0 56/- ae 8lob 3 a} Brit. Aluminium £1... || 41/1012} —7lod| 5 9 O 
0, 2 c ¢ Bk of Montreal $100... * eed aa 107/6 | 3/110) $20 c| t19lgc| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1.. 86/3 | —2/6;4 7 6f 
3 30/9 | 19/- 5 6b 5 a, Bk. of N. Zealand £1 26/3 ° 6 1 Te 63/llg) 42/6 7 a 10 = |) British Oxygen ae «ce 1 GRIG —-1/3|5 8 oO 
12 73/3 46/6 7 6b 7 a Barclays Bank £1 .. 64/- | —6d 7 9 52/6 32/6 712a| 1212 6) Brockhouse(J.)£1 ... || 35/- | +1/3|12 6 O 
12io* 52)" ae ; : ; a) Chrd. of India £5..... 714 Pe 618 0 65 lp 27 4c 4 c|\ Cable & Wir.Hdg. ... || 5512 | -1 | 7 4 O 
12 P - a District B. £1 ty. pd. | 47/6 ees 4 4 3 6316 31g 15 6 1123 a) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 4 | —144/613 3 
6 £% £52 £2lo b| £210 a Hongkong and S. $125 £66lo | Zt izioes 38/9 | 19/9 9 ¢ 12 ¢ oa 31/- | -—2 3 | 5 16 Od 
10 54/6 | 30/- 6 5b 6 a|! Lloyds £5, £1 pd...... 45/6 +6d|/5 5 3 10/Ilp) 4/- Nil ¢| Nil c/|) Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- || 7/6 —1/-| Nil 
5 8% | 5173 7ig6| Tiga Martins £20, £219 pd. Tig | —1g15 5 O|| 28/3 | 16/3 25 6| 15 a|| EverReadyCo.5/- .. || 25/6 | ... | 717 6 
15 85/- | 68/- 8 6| 8 a Midland £1, fy. as 78/6 | 2 2's 6316; 314 20 6 Tlgaj| Gallaher Lid. Ord. £1 || 434 | ... |5 16 O 
10c.* 559 4 5 b| 5 a) Nat. Dis. £219 fy. pd. 473 eet 5 20 28/6 | 16/3 15 2a 10 b| Gestetner (D.)5/- ... || 17/6xd| +6d|7 2 9 
+ 2+ 32ls 231g 8 56 8 aN. of Ind. £25, £12lepd 2812 tllo} 7 0 0 93/9 | 64/412| 5 a) 20 6) Harrison & Cros.Df.£1 | 87/6 | ... 1514 0 
6¢ 69/9 39/- 7126} Tiga) Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 56/- 1/-|}5 7 0 40/6 | 25/- || 5 6 DB Gi FUBRBOE A 20000005000. 27/6 | wee 5 19 
6s 385 Blo a| 8126) Royal Bk. of Scotland 105xd' +8lo!4 3 9 33/934) 17/6 5 6b 3 a|| Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... || 28/3 | —1/- 512 0 
3)5¢ 48/6 29/- 6146 354a Union Discount £1... 40/6 +1/9| 418 6 13/9 | 5/- || Nil c 3lq c|| Imp. Smelting £1...... | 10/7ig} ... | 612 0 
20 8/- 46/- 9 b| 9 a) Westmtr. £4, £1 pd....  68/- | —-1/-|5 6 0 61132) 3516 | $1512 6) +712 a) Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 5316) —18 | 4 8 OF 
Llly _ Insurance | $49%@ | $301, | $2.25) $2-00c\| Inter. Nickelm.p....... || * |. | eas 
4 by | 15%, 50 6 40 a Alliance £1, fully pd. 2112 4139 12/3 | 9- 5 al 7 6} International Pee 5/- || 12/- ust oe 
18 131g 83, 6/- b 4 a Atlas £5, £1lg pd. .. 91 510 6 34/3 23/112 5l4b Nil a|| Lever & Unilever £1... 23/9 —1/3 46 0 
- 18 - 82530|' +25 5) t2217a'| Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... || 13 3.13 Ot|| 42/6 | 24/6 || 20 c| 10 || London Brick £1 ..... | 41/3 |—7lod) 419 0 
12 ae = en A a b Phas i ty. pd. ... L114 : $ 6 87/6 | oa 15 b| 5° aj| Lyons(J.)Ord. £1 ... || 77/6 | ... |5 3 0 
5* lg c loa} Prudential £1 A ...... 20 é Ot|| 54/419! /- 2313 6} 15 a|| Marks & Spen.‘A’5/- || 38/9 | ... 417 0 
10 * 84 5 19 6 11 a) Royal Exchange £1... 714 429 4lso | 254 5 al 1212 6|| Metal Box £1 ........ | 3716 Pi le6{/5 1 0 
6ly* gf 58 3/3 b 3/3 @ Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ... 73 48 0 87/6 | 45/- 71ga} 1219 6|| Murex £1 Ord. ........ 315;6) +116; 5 0 O 
44 1334, 1354 6) Sun Lf. Ass. £1 ty. pd. 519 .- |5 0 Off 23/7lq 13/9 6 6 2124) Pinchin Johnson 10/- || 19/- | —6d|4 8 6 
oe 0 ~ 51 - ae Trusts , | 17/6 | se 15 g 3 a) ae Oe ve cadtaeee 15/3 | —-1/1|5 17 0 
a iance Trust ......... 466 > + © 61/6 | 36/ 1212 219 a|| Spillers Ord. £1 ...... | oe | on take © 
ie 170 8126) 3lga)) Anglo-Amer. Deb, ... | 175 617 0|| 57/9 | 35/- |} 10 6 312 a|| Tate and ee icc | 48/119/+1/l0l2} 5 12 0 
— 7 135 6 6| 4 a) Debenture Corp. Stk. |) 139 740 45/6 | 29/6 5 b 5 a|| Tilling, Thos. £1 ..... | 39/415|—Tlodi 5 2 O 
1651 153 8 b 5 a) Invest. Trust Def. ... 153 810 0 26/3 | 12/- 20 ¢ 5 || Triplex Safety G. 10/- 18/llp| —7led| 2 14 6 
175 ian 2 a : 6! Cee Sa Oat... ae 7 5 0} 96/9 pays 10 a 1334 Tube Toy ati Ge | .. (ST C 
9 a| United States Deb. ... Ol2 612 0 68/- | 41/ 11146} 334a|| Turner & Newall £1... || 65/- 412 0 
Breweries, &c. | || 52/6 | 38/9 S 6 712 b|| United Dairies £1...... | 45/71 5 8 9 
is 96/3 t5 a) t15 6) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 1117/6 | +3/6;3 8 Ot|| 28/3 | 15/- 2212 c| 281g o|, United Molasses 6/8... || 21/1012 ... | 618 Og 
37/6 36/3 11 6| 5 a Courage Ord. £1 ...... 446 | +6d|7 3 3 || 66/3 | 38/9 || 50 6 20 a|| Woolworth Ord. 5/-... || 57/6 | —2/6|5 13 0g 
S a 46/- 6l4a) 10 6) Distillers Ord. £1... 65/- | +2/-|5 0 Ol] || Mines | | | 
7616 45/- 11 4| 14 6b Guinness Ord. £1 ... 71/6 | —2/6|7 O O|}| 65/7lo 26/3 || 95 c| 95 c|| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- i 44/41o|+7lod| 8 10 O 
, 1940 ia | 47/- 16 5} Tiga) Ind, C Re & Allp. £1 || 72/- | +6d/610 0} 11/9 6/3 §3lgqa) #319 6\| BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... || 7/9 | —3d/8 7 Of 
¢ | 30/6 6 a 11 6) Watney Combe Def. £1) 45/- | +2/-| 710 0 51/3 22/6 || 334a) 614 5|| Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1)| 31/3xd, +1/3| 6 8 0 
66 | | Iron, Coal and Steel | 1} 15 lllo 95 6b 95 aii Crown Mines10/- ... || 1313 | —165|/7 5 6 
a i | sian $s ¢| 18 ‘ = Sue _ 4 9 dl : if 6 Bly | Nil c Na c| - -— a £2le || 51g | +4 Nil 
l | [Ilo a srown (J.) Ord. 10/~... 26/3 -7Tlo O || 41/634 25/3 11146) 111q¢a@)) Randfontein £1........ || 36/1019! + 7lod/12 4 O 
3/6 aah, | 3/6 6 6 4 a) Cammell Laird 5/-... | 6/6 | —3d|714 0|| 118@| 558 || 25 a 15 6) RhokanaCorp.£1 ... || 714 | +1g|5 10 0 
-xd mL | 11/3 5 b 3 a|| Colvilles Ord. £1... || 20/— | —7lod) 8 0 O]|] 16/- | T- 10 a} 10 6) Roan Antelope Cpr.5/- || 14/- | +3d/7 2 0 
1/3xd 6. it | 12/6 10 ¢| 7 ¢) Dorman Long Ord. £1 | 19/412) —7led) 7 14 3 || 101g | 67— || 75 5 75 a\) Sub Nigel 10/~ ......... ., - 33/819 0 
6 4 13/6 || +4 6) t2i2a/| Guest Keen &c.Ord.£1 || 22/6 | ... | 5 14 Of} 716 5 || 5/66) 2/6a\| Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. || 614 ae eT ee 
27/0 | | 
6xd SR US| 1S bi 7ipai| Hadfields 10/- ......... || 22/6 |. 10 0 0! 88/9 | 30/- || Nil_ | Nil || W. Witwatersrand 10/- || 56/3 | —1/3| Nil _ 
aa fe} interim dividend. _ (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. 
— orked on 22!2% basis. (i) Annas per share. (J) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 
) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield on 1:523% basis. (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. Also 


cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yield worked on a 22 per cent. basis. (¢) Worked on 65% basis. t Free of Income Tax. 
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1 
CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat— 
No. 1, 2 Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. (e) 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 
Straights, d/d London ......... 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. 
Oats 
Maize, La Plata, 480 ib., fx }. b.. 
Rice, Burma,No.2, ger cwt. f.o. b. 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— 


English long sides 
Imported hinds ................. 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English..... 


Imported 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut side 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green 


Nov. 


OTHER FOODS 


BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 
CHEESE (rer cwt.)— 

Home Produced 

PT xcicnsbsaksihinnensennpecke 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 

I sol rcs skabeevbncpkaanbente 


Grenada 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & f. 


Costa Rica, medium to good ... ¢ 


EGGS (per 120)—English 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 


English, King Eduard evabiakes 


SUGAR (per cwt.) 
Centrifugals, 96°, om 
c.i.f. U.K./Cont. 
REFINED London— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 


West India Crystallised 


TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Indian stemmed 
stemmed 
Rhodesian, 
stemmed 


o—. 


and un- 


TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.) — 

Raw, Mid-American ........ 
» Giza, F.G.F. 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 
» 40's Weft 
» 60’s Twist (Egyptian)...... 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. 
16 X 16, 32’s & 50’s ... 


19, Nov. 26, 
1940 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 19, Nov. 26, 


940 COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 
Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., ss. d.  & 
19 x 19, 32's & 40's... 340 343 
s dd. s. d. » BS ditto, 38 yds., 
33 lo 33 1 RS 26 BE; BOE. on... 82 © 12 9 
14 8 14 8 99 39 in. ditto, 37)o yds., 
BS HK BF BE cc ccs ll 8 ll 9 
25 6 25 6 FLAX (per ton)— a a 
20 6 20 7 Livonian Oe ee iene Nom. Nom. 
14 4 14 5 IEE iis snkncalienbnaeeeiabnt Nom. Nom. 
10 6 1010 HEMP (pe salialile “19 28/010 26 '0/0 
123 12 3 (per ton)—Méanilla, spot“J2” 2600 260 
JUTE (per ton)— 
fr 4e 48 Daisee 23, cif. Dundee, 
1 6 0 6 0 Nov.-—Dec. (mew) .......s0.0000. 23.0 o 24 - 
5 4 5 4 8. a. 8. c 
ra 3 4 4 Common 8 lb. cops (per spindle) 3 6 3 10 
86 8 0 1019/40 Hessians, per yd. ........... 0 4 0 5 
4 4 4 4 8 40 Hessians, per yd. ...... Leoesesces 0 312 O 3% 
8 O 8 0 en ton)—African,Nov.-Jan. £  s. < 2. 
113 6 113 6 MING. 1 cccvcccccccccccccsccccccccercs 26 0 20 0 
118 6 118 6 WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed . ; 195, 1954 
Selected blackfaced, greasy . sasake 14 14 
1430 141 0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s . 37 37 
Cape scrd. average snow white 2954 2954 
99 2 99 2 — scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s... 24 24 
99 2 9 2 ae ; 5 
ETE WED. ceenvcdscdsscccesacnce 45 45 
56’s super carded.............. 39 39 
f - . 4 : 48’s average carded ............ 31 31 
1 56 0 55 0 Ee EE cnsconsecessstssecse 2954 2934 
Y s MINERALS 
Nom. Nom. COAL (per ton)— — oa 
fso0 0 82 0 Welsh, b aw Sf 31 0 31 OO 
L110 0 110 0 elsh, best Admiralty ........---- 31 6 31 6 
5 0 3 (0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne. 25 4 25 4 
64 0 64 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 

; Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 28 0 128 0 
poe ae ae Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 312 6 312 6 
\ 8 6 oS I EE csnacccscccnsesees 290 6 290 6 

Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 X 20). 29 9 29 9 
re 7 6 ny oe METALS (per ton)— 7 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic ......... 6200 62 0 9 
10 258 '¢ 
40 40 6 Tin—Standard cash ............04 { 334 . > 558 5 2 
f38 0 38 0 959 10/0 959/15 0 
\ 41 41 6 OD GRRIIERD - eccencrcesnecss f ooetete Seats 
=m 259/150 260/00 
ros 08 Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash..... 23/00 25.00 
1 2 4 > 4 Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 25/150 2515.0 
12 1 2 Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 11000 1100/0 
= z : ; 90 190900 
. 2 «6 2 6 Nickel, home delivery ............ { 195 5 ° 35 0 > 
; a f 90/00 9000 
Antimony, Chinese ...........0++5 1 92:00 9200 
d d Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2100 2100 
8-10 8°41 Platinum, refined ......... per oz a 0,0 a 00 
12-59 12-63 . ‘ 900 900 
15-00 15-35 Quicksilver ........... per 76 Ib 521010 52/00 
16-25 16-60 s ¢&@ . & 
27 > 26°80 GOLD, per fine ounce 168 0 168 0 
s. d. s. d. SILVER (per ounce)— 
mw > B66 SE hit icgadaeaooteabenen 111 1115 


(a) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


(d) Including 











Month ended Ten Months ended Month ended ren Months ended 
Tota. IMPORTS October 31 October 31 U.K. Exports October 31 October 31 
(Value C.1.F.) (Value F.O.B.) 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
I1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— L £L £L £ I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— { J { 
Grain and Flour ............... 2,923,783 6,515,586 45,375,314 83,084,222 SIND ocn cncnssessouesnanehese 1,322,118 1,433,741 11,865,202 17,845,978 
Feeding-stuffs for Animals.. 522,898 457,417 7,842,319 7,691,180 ia ook ieee mebediis 536,557 459,381 12,543,180 7,970,420 
Animals and Meat ............ 758,178 10,863,424 82,762,905 93,212,624 SID i. ccicacatielamniensn 359,920 326,801 3,903,118 4,190,204 
SPE MOEICR aievcccoecesene 5,205,891 3,408,674 61,841,148 55,482,909 —_ inictiindpbeniaineininsthiiieaenaeniniaaae 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables... 2,253,760 1,052,402 29,937,655 25,948,157 Toth, Coane © ccocee 2,218,595 2,219,923 28,311,500 30,006,602 
SEED | ‘nicbsvecusnocstsbense 2,651,566 4,656,021 30,000,436 38,467,111 — - - ene coeaaenns 
I ai iiidseneniiannven 7,098,050 4,970,092 48,628,670 57,966,941 II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
SD ibbenccinbensioecssecets 1,570,294 683,060 12,401,227 7,866,456 Mainly Unmanufactured— 
SE - EAD cntbihicsabiannieteteedieneres 3,234,512 1,338,751 30,916,771 23,957,272 
Total, Class I ...... 29,806,420 32,606,676 318,789,674 369,719,600 Other Raw Materials ......... 599,233 424,808 13,930,857 9,561,739 
II.—Raw ee and Articles Total, Class II...... 3,833,745 1,763,559 44,847,628 33,519,011 
Mainly Unmanufactured— ————— ae - — 
Iron eand | 822,480 1,577,496 7,999,453 14,632,125 
Non-Ferr. Ores and Scrap... 1,361,373 1,722,267 13,767,136 20,545,394 II1.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Wood and Timber ............ 2,375,311 4,285,660 32,450,418 31,582,755 Manufactured— aa 
Raw Cotton and Waste ...... 3,792,547 1,924,556 22,732,332 44,266,218 Coke and Manfd. Fuel ...... 328,879 40,022 3,233,448 2,109,054 
Wool, Raw, Waste and Rags 1,905,458 2,671,750 37,189,822 62,601,877 Pottery, Glass, Abrasives... 597,699 744,509 7,492,874 10,151,744 
Other Textile Materials ...... 877,831 1,384,371 11,778,829 | 22,240,823 Iron and Steel and Mfrs....... 1,901,799 1,748,201 27,905,646 27,463,037 
Seeds and Nuts ............. 1,826,733 3,392,187 | 25,123,572 41,630,326 Non-Ferr. Metals and Mirs. 962,764 690,365 11,141,552 11,045,004 
Hides & Skins, Undressed.. 511,344 424,310 13,027,506 14,558,240 Cutlery and Hardware ...... 434,986 560,836 7,024,044 8, 346,505 
Paper- making Materials canned 1,339,149 875,530 11,671,193 12,062,462 Elec. Goods and Apparatus... 510,038 706,420 9,371,609 11,690,885 
DUET | nshenginntecsepbotensses 1,022,027 4,048,622 7,109,659 19,055,017 Machinery .......secccceces.e0s 2,057,805 2,122,577 40,397,534 32,647,151 
Miscellaneous Materials...... 979,119 1,111,679 12,035,445 17,100,169 Wood and Timber Mfrs.... 52,487 37,111 866,707 689,307 
OS Cotton Yarns and Mfrs. ...... 2,989,888 2,731,715 39,203,541 43,353,418 
Total, Class II...... 15,913,372 | 23,418,428 194,885,365 300,275,406 Woollen Yarns and Mfrs...._ 1,366,773 —-1,528,166 | 21,784,034 25,260,750 
Oe Silk Yarns and Mfrs. ......... 323,465 476,229 4,544,154 7,499,189 
Il1.—Articles Wholly or Mainly Other Textile Mfrs. .......-- 835,452 775,123 9,115,573 11,250,331 
Manufactured— EE kvcnnsessotexcosescncese 519,945 449,516 6,740,088 6,835,477 
Iron and Steel and Mfrs.... 1,081,717 5,857,443 13,497,956 32,003,559 PRINT ncnscosessecovesesseeses 154,901 68,816 1,391,906 1,670, 1138 
Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 2,637,317 6,151,603 31,802,748 48,244,006 Chemicals, Drugs, etc. ...... 1,097,567 1,508,521 18,135,449  24,736,62 
I ical cinuiinainbiigns 2,120,760 3,446,813 20,871,078 27,794,112 Oils and Fats, Mftd. ......... 262,983 164,503 4,127,493 2,678,052 
Chemicals, Drugs, etc. ...... 1,031,136 975,127 13,026,414 15,097,987 Leather and Manufactures... 334,104 146,402 3,316,132 3,318,053 
Oils and Fats, Mftd. ......... 3,245,068 4,463,177 37,308,752 63,340,892 Paper, Cardboard, etc.........- 330,173 589,541 5,372,876 8,765; 3 
Paper, Cardboard, etc. ...... 1,449,461 1,269,891 12,854,361 14,770,859 TIED, - sntudsncchisueeonsenesne 1,362,840 2,406,268 33,654,474 27, 383,47) 
ie idee cen enscneen eh 214,656 3,050,773 3,553,989 23,059,652 Rubber Manufactures......... 70,305 89,741 1,143,575 1,720,14 
Miscellaneous Articles ...... 3,935,902 3,414,143 64,637,745 54,478,808 Miscellaneous Articles ...... 1,540,179 1,438,858 22,956,316 28,537,008 
Total, Class III 15,716,017 | 28,628, 970 197,563,053 278,789,875 Total, Class III ... 18,035,032 | 19,023,440 278,919,025 297,150,5% 
SS 4 4 
IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 223,513 205,385 | 2,654,188 | 1,961,553 | IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 73,273 19,495 569,456 | ae 
Vi=-Parcdd Post ..0.0.s0sccsseeeee 212,078 236,106 | 3,347,145 | 2,978,532 Vi Parcel Post .....00esseeveeees 462,195 364,494 8,676,561 5,547,039 


import duty and delivery charges. 


\e 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 











61,871,400 | 85,095,565 717,275,165 953,724,966 


(6) Higher Pool 


Average weeks ended November 16th and November 23rd. 
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Nov. 19, Nov, 26 
1940 1940 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, L ondon area, 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a 
8. a. 8s. d, 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 5950 59/59 
. a.  & 
»» Tartaric, English, less 5% lb. 2 6 2 6b 
Ammonia, Sulphate ... perton 9160 9/169 
Nitrate of Soda ........... perton 10/140 10/149 
Potash, Sulphate ........ per ton Nom. Nom. 
Soda TACK. sosccecesess perton 11/00 11/09 
Soda Crystals ..........+. per ton { ; : > ; 3 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f.12/150 12/15/9 
HIDES (per Ib.)— 2d «& 
Wet salted Austra- \yoi5q jp 0 5 0 5 
lian, Queensland ‘ *4 R 
Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ......... 0 5 0 5% Ss 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ..... 0 7 O Thy S 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 7 
; 0 4 4\, 
Best heavy ox and heifer ... O 4 1 
0 5 0 5% T 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— f7a6 GE ; 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ......... 1 3 6 : \ 
Shoulders ............ ‘{ 0 3 . : 
Insole Bellies ........... Y : i : i : 
Dressing Hides ...... l > L 3 ' 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal. ( 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 1 9 
(6) Kerosene, Burning Oil. ; 0 11 0 ll 
Vaporisit ug Oil 0 11 ) IL 
(6 Automotive gas oil, in bull 
ex road tank waggons . 1 6 1 6 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
Furnace....... ‘ 0 7 
Diesel .. ceioaal ; 0 8 0 8 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ; -- 7 . - 0 ° 
RUBBER (per lb.)— A. s. d 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 011 O 117. 
SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 100 8060 
TALLOW (per cwt.)LondonTown— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net 
Linseed, raw ...... a; 1100 41100 
Rape, crude .... y 7 . 4450 4450 
Cotton-seed, crude . pasmeneads 126 31/2/6 
Coconut, crude. 2826 28/26 
DER sccarssudeesinne 19150 19150 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, ‘Indian 6176 6176 
Oil Seeds, Linseed — 
La Plata (new) ......... 11/150 
MED Shubaskdbennseacapans 19.00 1926 
prices in some Zones. (c) Price is at buyers’ premises 


































































_5 
__ 24,622,840 23,390,911 361,324,170 366,995.18 
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Nov, 25 
1940 


ON area, 
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PROFITS BY INDIVIDUAL GROUPS 


QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1940 
(See article on page 672) 





























Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of 
The Economist are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 
trivances so that each issue can be bound in an 
instant for permanent reference. 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar 
lines, are also available. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.) 
from 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 678) 
Strand Hotel, Ltd.—Net profits for year to September 30th, 





Total Profits i Stes teat after reserves for contingencies, £56,000 (£83,000). Interim payment 
| No , i| Net Profits of 2} per cent. was made on preferred ordinary shares against 
Group ae ee ag rer ean Rie e 7 percent. Deferred dividend, nil against 23} per cent. Forward, 
| Cos. rene geen rt Latest £34,346 (£29,596). 

ear ear "es Yea s 
oe 1 «Seed an _ Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Ltd.— 
_ l i a ie Tre At the annual meeting of Johannesburg Consolidated, Mr. G. H. 
iii Ei a id iat i i ial bo | 4 Beatty, who presided, drew attention to the strong balance sheet 
pre end Docks ee | “21° sa’ai7 | 10ai26 ||” 913.227 | 619,179 position of the company. Despite a decrease in the market value of 
lectric Lighting and Power) 1 | 1,800,736 | 2,162,482 || 652,036 | 681,790 | the company’s investments, depreciation has been provided out of 

Financial Land & Investmt. ¢ naa oe oo | 1,659,268 | 1,541,285 current profits and the general reserve fund now stands at £3,050,000. 

nid fhesssusemts ... 5| 165168 mani) Scene 56,307 The company is fortunate in being able to obtain an ample labour 

Hotels and Restaurants ... 65, 119, | 70,013 27,59 | hich h ‘tted th al f d 7 be j d 

Iron, Coal and Steel ...... 31 | 5,611,474 | 7,624,522 || 3,120,607 | 3,313,154 | Supply which has permitted the scale of production to be increased, 

Motor Cycle and Aviation | 8 | 1,984,322 | 2,927,912 || 1,082,398 925,877 thus to some extent offsetting higher operating costs. Mr. G. H. 

— on | ena | “aaemaee neta | aaa 255 Beatty expressed his regret at the death of the late chairman, 

Shipping as saseennn mais it 1,407,845 1,533,957 | 525-686 443,089 Mr Jack Barnato Joel, who is succeeded by his son, Mr H. J. Joel. 

d oO esecosese a 2,5 2 J . ° 2 > 

og es eal ote 006 875 " - oss : 1532 J. Brockhouse and Company.—Net profit, year to September 

Telegraphs, ii iisaisevssces 0 Nil Nil Nil Nil a 30th, before taxation, £334,199 (£247,180). Total dividend maintained 

Textiles......+...--eeesee 7 20 | 1,222,682 | 2,751,007 745,010 | 1,629,7 at 2 s 

Tramway ‘and Omnibus ... | Nil | Nil Nil i Nil Nil t 2 ~ — . 

TIUStS «.+s-s0eceeeesserereerers | 21) 1,844,141 | 1,761,144 |) 825,260 | 698,155 Lake View and Star.—Profit, year to June 30, £592,159 

I nsesnazensaresee | .2| ,28037 25,186 || 10,014 | 11,008 (£526,459). Taxation, £220,000 (£130,000). Dividend 50 per cent. 

Building Materials ..... 10 718,734 686,809 || 414,782 215,150 Seecial a 1 40.552 55.180 

Food, Confecty. and Drink | 12 | 1,847,843 | 3,054,646 || 890,631 | 1,135,256 (same). | Specia evelopment reserve, £40, (£55,180). 

Electrical Equipment ...... 5 | 2,060,736 | 2,103,810 || 1,081,061 | °885,619 Depreciation, £45,960 (£45,653). Forward, £19,950 (£24,303). 

Newspapers, Printing, etc. | 14 1,530,762 1,724,147 || 1,056,583 862,005 : - - : ~~ 

ED Siccisntecicomes “3 i] 36,383 37,029 | 30,170 | 30,700 Kamunting Tin.—Total income, year to June 30th, £442,522 

Warehouse and Trading... 6 | 1,200,174 | 1,234,130 || 927,237 | 917,785 (£167,233). Taxation, £120,500 (£30,500). Depreciation, £78,443 

Other Companies ........... 82 | 14,419,902 } 17,118,519 9,793, | 9,434,172 (£55,000) Mine expenditure, £148,022 (£69,740) Net profit 

| sacpienpipintetninna sine lactamase enna Ry . 2 | oe \ e 
WE sisctianmcsvcins 428 | 74,758,540 | 78,723,575 ||45,326,480 (37,704,376 £89,897 (£6,814). Ord. div. 17} per cent. (5 per cent.). Forward, 
vac Uernssnsanis"ussamssiMsssssscmaaee (ar <aaaeee) 
“ — 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Nov. 19, Nov. 26, Nov. 19, Nov. 26, MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. Nov. 19, Nov. 26, 
oe 1940 1940 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 

GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents a 7 

Wheat, Chicago, Deco... 89 8814 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 7:25 7:25 a, en, eS Se 

» Winnipeg, Dec........... 72 7234 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— Rubber, N.Y.smkd. sheet spot 203, 2053 
Maize, Chicago, Dec............. 65 6234 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec........ 4°76 4°75 — aa "Nov.-Dec. 205 201 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 4034 381g Coffee, N.Y., cash— Sam 20, Coen Gaede 8 2 
Rye, Chicago, Dec, ..........005 4554 4453 | ee 514 53g _ tgs a ; 
Rodeos. Winnion as = 7 . ; Fe is BIE Ke cccecasesesccics 2:80 2°85 
arley, Winnipeg, Dec. .......... 455g 4334 Santos, No. 4 .........s0eees 7 71g - : 

METALS (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10°41 10-34 Sugar, N-Y., 96 deg., No. 4, , 2 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-00 12:0 Cotton, Am. mid., Dec.......... 10-20 10:14 f.o.b. Cuba, Dec. ...........4. 0°7512 0: 7312 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot .......... 50°30 50-30 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec. ......... 7s 5°82 Moody's Index of staple com- 

Lead, N.Y. te ME cccasesinakica . 5°80 5-80 Lasd, Cilenme, DGC. ..ccccececes 4:921l0 4°65 modities,Dec.31,1931=100 168-9 167°2 
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OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If i then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


PGB ie siccesces 
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REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


To the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, on Wednesday, 27th November, 1940 


The Directors now submit to the Proprietors the annexed Abstract Statement of the Affairs of the Bank at the Second Saturday of October, 1940, with 
relative Profit and Loss Account, certified by the Auditors. 

The Net Profits of the year, after providing for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution ont all bad and doubtful debts, amounted to ... £557,359 0 3 
Dividend for half-year paid at Midsummer at the rate of 17 oes cent. - am, Sogeees « 538 ner £361,250 0 O 
Less Income Tax = wall vied a be ; sie bin oe 135,468 15 0 
nee £22578] 5 

It is now proposed to pay a Dividend at Contemnas wee the second } ae “yeas at ‘ee rate of 17 per cent. per 
annum which will require oot » ‘ ive - tes £361,250 0 O 
Less Income Tax ‘on ses = se - sist = see sas oa fas be 153,531 5 O 

en £207,718 15 

There has been written off expenditure on Bank Buildings and Heritable woapany as is iia or “i ke «. £50,000 0 

Carried to Pension Reserve Fund ... aps : Shi ve nid vat ee sek = 30,000 0 

And added to Inner Reserves against Contingencies, the Balance of ... ia ‘ ins oie ce ies a _ 43,859 0 
£557,359 0 


All the Bank’s Investments are valued in the annexed State of Affairs at or under the prices ruling at the date of the Balance. 

Lord Catto of Cairncatto, C.B.E., resigned his position as an Extraordinary Director on assuming the post of Financial Adviser to H.M. Treasury. Lord 
Catto had been an Extraordinary Director since 1933, and during all that time his wide experience was of great assistance and was always readily placed at the 
disposal of the Bank. 

In virtue of the powers conferred upon them by the Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1873, the Directors elected Mr. Kenneth Morton Oliphant, M.C., W.S., 
Edinburgh, as an Ordinary Director. Mr. Oliphant holds office until this Annual General Court only, but is eligible for re-election. 

. Th . Governor, the Deputy-Governor, the Extraordinary Directors and the Senior Ordinary Director (Mr. Lidstone) all retire at this time, and are eligible 
or re-election. 

The Directors record with regret the death of Mr. J. Maxtone Graham, C.A., who had been an Auditor of the Bank for the long period of thirty-five years. 
Under the powers of the Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1907, the Directors appointed his partner, Mr. S. W. Murphy, C.A., Edinburgh, of Messrs. Maxtone Graham 
& Sime, C.A., an Auditor in his place. Mr. Murphy holds office until this Annual General Court, but is eligible for re- ~election. Mr. George James Gregor, C.A., 
and Mr. Murphy offer themselves for re-election. se 

By Order of the Court of Directors, 
WILLIAM WHYTE, 
Cashier and General Manager. 


ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS, at 12th October, 1940 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits with accrued Interest and other Credit balances a See a “_ ae a a i a sl oe £75,091,2 

Notes in Circulation bes see ss iat os ie = el ne sas “sé oe ase cae a i ... 3,795,495 0 0 
Drafts Outstanding ik a ae ; as bow oe saa wae nan 676,892 5 4 
Acceptances and Indorsements of ‘Foreign Bills and other Obligations ses ae i a an bia eas eee baa «- 1,902,169 16 11 


£81,465,847 12 7 
Capital sib sity a sa — ens ai sees — -— a sae we oa io .» £4,250,000 0 


Rest see ose oes ses eee — ese 4,125,965 10 
Proposed Half- ~year’ s Div idend payable ‘at Christmas (less Income Tax) oe sue ook os ea cee ena 207,718 
8,583,684 0 10 


Total Liabilities obo a _ se on ie ii — ea ini ale ins ca oie — £90,049,531 13 5 


ASSETS. 


Gold and Silver Coin, Bank of England Notes, Notes of other Banks, and Cash with Bank of E natend and other London 

Bankers ... £8,808,956 
Money in London at Call and short notice, and C heques, etc., , pay able on demand, in hand, and in transitu... S00 8,090,054 
British Government Securities and Securities guaranteed by British Government eae ck 28,899,811 
Indian, Dominion and Colonial Government Securities, Bank of E ane Stock and C orporation Stocks ee bee 1,769,155 
Other Securities... oak sie out sie in ; a Soo a < aa or . ; 480,149 


_ 


£48,048,128 7 0 

Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. Shares—1,562,500 “‘ A”’ Shares of £5 each, » hl ony and 312,500 “ B ” Shares of thi each 

fully paid a . ; ; 3,093,750 
Glyn, Mills and Company £1, 060, 000 Stock : see si a sal sad * 2,800,000 
Bills discounted (of which £1,980,000 British Government. “Treasury Bills) san va ca — sp ins 3,670,027 
British Government Treasury Deposit Receipts oon es see sks ase bot aan 2,500,000 
Advances on Cash Credit and Current Accounts oe és ae — jen ne ae a - ..» 25,910,494 
Loans on Stocks and Securities ‘ 985,609 
Banking Correspondents and other Customers ‘for Acceptances and Indorsements ‘and other Obligations, per contra... 1,902,169 
Bank Buildings (partly yielding rent) ... : : A ee ibe sie bad ‘i : 395,722 
Property yielding rent i ‘ ‘ abs bes : seh 178,629 
Freehold Properties in London (partly occupied by Bank and partly yielding rent) . fe oie ian ‘ 565,000 


et et et eet ft 
USSRESCEN 2 weyp 


42,001,403 6 


Total Assets oes =. eh inn ee oa i ie ice a id a oes = cai i £90,049,531 13 5 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


To Expenditure on Bank Buildings and Property written off £50,000 0 By Rest at 14th October, 1939 ... £4,125,965 5 10 
»» Pension Reserve Fund 30,000 0 0O » Net profits after deducting expenses of Management at 
2 a for half-year, paid ‘at Midsummer, less Income Head Office and 235 Branch Establishments, allowing 
225,781 0 for rebate on Bills Current and providing for Income 

- Dividend for second half-year, to be aid a at ‘Christmas, less Tax, National Defence Contribution and all bad and 

Income Tax ; 207,718 doubtful debts aa ea oe os : ... 557,359 0 3 
»» Inner Reserves against ‘Contingencies ‘ 43,859 
» Balance, being free Rest or undivided ‘Profits, ‘carried 

forward oe oa i oan ios con . 4,125,965 


£4,683,324 £4,683,324 6 
SS ee a ! 


D. SPEED, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


As Auditors appointed by the Proprietors of The Royal Bank of Scotland, we have checked the Cash on hand at Head Office, Glasgow and London (City 
Office), verified the cash with London Bankers, the Securities for money at call and short notice, the Government Securities and other Investments, and examined 
the details of the other Assets and of the Liabilities set forth in the foregoing Abstract State of Affairs ; and we now certify that in our opinion said Abstract State 
is a full and fair Balance Sheet, properly drawn up, and exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s Affairs, as shown by the books, at 12th October, 


1940 
GEO. JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Auditor. 
Edinburgh, 11th November, 1940. S. W. MURPHY, C.A., Auditor. 
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